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NOTES 
Fripay week in the House of Lords the bill for confirm- 
ing the Anglo-German Agreement was introduced and read 


a first time. In the Lower House a characteristic scene - 


occurred. Mr, Gladstone was speaking on a trumpery 
Irish matter when he was interrupted by the entrance of 
Black Rod, who came to summon the Speaker to the Lords 
to hear the royal assent given to some bill. The Nationalists 
took this in great dudgeon, and gave a characteristic ex- 
hibition of manners, which Mr. Waddy followed up with 
a solemn and portentous question to the Speaker. The 
Western Australia Bill was read a third time without a 
division, and the Scots Police Bill referred to a select 
committee. The House then went into committee on the 
War Office vote, and a considerable amount of discussion 
took place on the proposed Board of Promotion, the mili- 
tary members naturally playing a prominent part in the 
debate. But the House unfortunately got very little 
for'arder in the matter of voting money. 


On Monday night the House of Commons went into 
Committee on the Irish Estimates, and the vote for the 
Constabulary gave rise to a very animated and instructive 
discussion, Mr. Balfour lost no time in taking up the 
cudgels on behalf of that admirable and much-vilified 
body of men, and surpassed himself in the vigour and 
effectiveness with which he turned the attack upon the 
Gladstonians. There was no shadowing, he admitted, in 
Mr. Forster's time, for Mr. Forster could clap any one 
he pleased into gaol. Under the rule of Lord Spencer and 
Sir George Trevelyan the Executive was clothed with 
greater power than now, yet shadowing down to the 
very name was a regular incident of their Administra- 
tion. A question was actually asked in the House pre- 
cisely similar to the questions asked the other day. This 
home-thrust not only produced the usual outery from 


Irish members but goaded Mr. Gladstone into a frenzy of 


protest. ‘The Chief Secretary quietly proceeded to defend 
the practice as a valuable and necessary instrument for 
the detection and punishment of those who themselves 
‘shadowed’ their neighbours to impede them in their 
lawful calling. (He has since enlarged on the same topic in 
an admirable letter.) ‘ Are the Government to be told,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘ that they are violating the liberty of the sub- 
ject by doing their best to stop the practice of these men 
whose whole business in life at this moment is to make 
miserable the lives of others’? The Nationalists shadow 
for purposes solely criminal, the police shadow for the sole 
purpose of preventing crime. 


Bur Mr. Balfour reserved his best for the end. In 
a peroration of rare force and impressiveness, he com- 
plained that the task which the Government had taken 
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in hand—which every Government must take in hand 
—the vindication of the law—had been deliberately 
hampered by men whose iraditions should have taught 
them a very different lesson. ‘I don’t think history 
shows,’ he declared, ‘any meaner or more contemptible 
spectacle than that of honourable and right honourable 
gentlemen, members of English constituencies, who have 
been themselves responsible for the government of Ire- 
land, turning round and, in concert with their former 
foes, doing all in their power to prevent the police carry- 
ing out the elementary duty of protecting every man 
in the exercise of his rights.’ To this tremendous in- 
dictment, the reply of the Opposition was unspeakably 
halting and impotent. Mr. Gladstone tried to shuffle 
out of the difficulty by a convenient theory of minis- 
terial responsibility, and sat down with unwonted and 
surprising abruptness when Mr. Balfour read an answer 
given in the House by ‘ Mr.’ Trevelyan, who, while admit- 
ting that the police had been carefully watching a man, 
declined in the public interest to say on what grounds it 
had been done. Sir George himself attempted to draw 
impossible distinctions between ‘ watching’ and ‘ shadow- 
ing. A vigorous and outspoken speech from Colonel 
Saunderson was the only other event worth noting before 
progress was reported. 


On Tuesday a considerable space of time was occupied 
in the Commons by a clause in the London County Council 
Bill giving five seats on the Thames Conservancy Board to 
that body. It was urged against such a proposal that no- 
thing should be done till the whole constitution of the 
Board was revised, and the claims of all the riparian County 
Councils had been considered ; and the clause was rejected 
by 191 votes to 164, After Mr. Smith had been cross- 
questioned at some length on the Anglo-German Agree- 
ment, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre resumed the debate on the Irish 
Constabulary vote in the sort of speech that might have 
been expected. Mr. Dillon worked himself into the usual 
passion and denounced the Constabulary as ‘the most 
gigantic, the most corrupt, and the most over-paid police 
force the world has ever seen. Mr. Balfour replied to 
these charges in another spirited speech, and though he 
acquitted Mr. Dillon of having personally recommended 
violence, adhered to his charge that that gentleman was 
largely responsible for the growth of the so-called ‘ vigi- 
lance committees’ through the agency of which boycot- 
ting (which was productive of much more misery than 
downright violence) was carried on. After some remarks 
by Mr. John Morley the closure was moved and carried by 
291 to 219, and the vote was then passed by 290 to 202— 
a very satisfactory majority. 


Tur business in the House of Commons on Wednes- 
day was formal, the most important item being the third 
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reading of the Bankruptcy Bill. On Thursday the House 
of Lords was occupied with the debate on the Anglo- 
German Agreement, which is dealt with elsewhere. In 
the Lower House Mr. Smith announced that the Govern- 
ment had decided not to propose its Standing Order 
this session but to reserve to itself absolute freedom of 
action. The Land Purchase Bill and the Tithes Bill would, 
he said, be dropped to be re-introduced next session, 
which would begin in November, there being consequently 
an earlier prorogation of Parliament than usual. — [rish 
estimates were afterwards discussed in the usual fashion. 


SpEAKING to the St. George’s Conservative Association 
on Tuesday, Mr. Goschen warmly denied that there were 
any differences of opinion in the Cabinet. Ministers had 
something else to do besides cutting out each other, and 
the presence of a strong man like Lord Salisbury at the head 
of the Government was a sufficient guarantee of harmony. 
After explaining how the licensing clauses had sprung 
naturally from the great increase in the revenue from the 
consumption of spirits, and after touching on the African 
question, he proceeded to discuss the dissatisfaction of 
the police and the postmen with the terms of their em- 
ployment. Society, he pointed out, must not tremble 
and yield at the first sign of a storm, but must let its 
servants understand that it is not to be trifled with. The 
Government was willing and ready to listen to the de- 
mands of its employees ; but it was bound not to tolerate 
the interference of outsiders for a single moment. 
There had been a tendency on the part of some of the 
civil servants to invoke the aid of men who were nothing 
if not agitators; but he had confidence enough in the 
good sense of the service and the firmness of the public 
to believe that all trouble will soon be over. 





Sir Wituiam Harcourt made a speech at a banquet on 
Wednesday, the report of which is even more freely 
punctuated with (laughter) both (loud) and (renewed) than 
usual, but from which we have failed to extract any word 
of wisdom save the ever-memorable dictum (which Her 
Majesty’s Ministers would do well to take to heart) that 
the Government which wobbles is done for. The same 
evening Mr. John Morley addressed a meeting at Durham 
in connection with the Mid-Durham election. He pro- 
fessed to think that the Unionists in putting forward Mr. 
Vane-Tempest as their candidate had shown their inten- 
tion of making it a class contest. He lavished contemptuous 
and bitter praise on Lord Salisbury for having ‘ put his foot 
on the neck of jingoism’ in the negotiations with Germany 
about Africa ; and the worst of it is that his praise is not 
undeserved. He next defended the Opposition with 
enviable audacity against the charge of obstruction, and 
declared (once again, alas! not without some reason) that 
the parliamentary deadlock was due solely to the incom- 
petence, want of foresight, and vacillation of the Govern- 
ment. Of course he attacked the licensing proposals, and 
he concluded by expressing his satisfaction that the next 
general election would be fought not upon milk-and-water 
Home Rule but upon ‘ Home Rule and no mistake.’ We 
should be even more sanguine and confident than we are 
if we could persuade ourselves to take Mr. Morley’s word. 


Mr. GuapsTone has written a letter to the chairman of 
the Denbighshire County Council which seems to indicate 
that he has a pretty shrewd notion of the difficulties 
in his path, even at its smoothest. His correspondent 
had hinted, with reference to a private conversation at 
Hawarden, that Mr. Gladstone should now ‘assign a 
priority in time’ to the question of Welsh Disestablish- 
ment (the principle of which ‘you consider, and rightly 
consider, that my speech on Dr, Cameron’s motion in- 
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volved’) as compared to Disestablishment in Scotland. 
The purport of that conversation, Mr, Gladstone writes, 
is ‘not to exalt Wales as against Scotland, nor Scotland 
as against Wales,’ but to show that it is impossible to 
‘determine any question of priority either as between 
them or as among the various measures to which the 
Liberal party is pledged.’ It is only, he adds, ‘ when we 
have come much nearer to the period of action that the 
order of action can be usefully considered’ ; and for the 
sake of both Scotland and Wales he deprecates a dis- 
cussion ‘ not only premature but injurious to both.’ The 
letter concludes with the usual rigmarole about the Irish 
question and the writer's time of life. His Scots and 
Welsh devotees may, pending a nearer approach to the 
‘ period of action,’ find useful employment in devising such 
arguments for the absolute and relative priority of their 
mischievous measures as they deem likely to weigh most 
with their astute (but slippery) leader. 





Lorp Satissury manifested great surprise on Tuesday 
on learning from a deputation representing South African 
interests that it was not pleased with the Anglo-German 
Agreement. He reminded it pertinently enough that 
the Government did not bring the Germans to Damara- 
land, but found them among many troublesome legacies 
from its predecessors. The complaint, however, is that 
under pressure from Berlin we have allowed the Germans 
to push their frontier three or four hundred miles further 
to the north-east in order to touch the Zambesi, and thus 
to come dangerously near obstructing our passage north- 
ward, To this the Prime Minister replied that Germany 
had claimed an additional slice of South Africa three de- 
grees thick, and had only obtained a third thereof, with- 
out reckoning the strip that is to make it a riverain on 
the Zambesi. The argument is weak. Having got forthe 
asking a large cantle of South-West Africa almost the size 
of Germany, the Kaiser asks for more, and because he 
wants as much more as would make a Bavaria he gets as 
much as would make a Denmark. All the while the new 
life stirring in South Africa comes almost wholly from 
Great Britain and the British Colonies. Telegraphs are 
spreading through Bechuanaland, railways are following, 
and with Lobenguela’s consent the advance guard of British 
authority and mining and trading enterprise is exploring 
the fabled locality of King Solomon’s Mines in the country 
of the Mashona. 


Tne Belgian Prime Minister has made an announcement 
in which you can read an important prospective change in 
the map of Africa—perhaps also in the map of Europe. 
Belgium is to make advances covering a period of ten 
years to the Congo Free State, of a million sterling. 
During this period no interest will be charged, and at the 
expiry of other six months Belgium will be at liberty to 
annex the Congo State with all its properties. The Congo 
State. in fact, from being a kind of private domain or 
trust of King Leopold, will become a Belgian colony. Its 
commercial value has been estimated lately at ten millions. 
On the other hand, Belgium will seem a fairer prize than 
ever to her greater neighbours: anxious to gain an outlet 
by the Rhine and to extend their ‘ spheres of influence * in 
Africa, where also a ‘ Free Trade’ sphere is doomed. 


Ir is stated that Swiss arbitration is to pronounce upon 
the damage accruing to British and American investors 
from the forcible seizure by the Portuguese Government 
of the Delagoa Bay Railway ; and it is expected that, 
under the Anglo-German Agreement, the delimitation of 
the boundary of Walfisch Bay and one or two other 
debatable points will be effected by the same means, 
But the most important intimation—so far, however, 
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wanting official confirmation—is that recourse to arbitration 
will be had to remove the differences between the British 
and United States Governments in Behring Sea. The 
most formidable subject of dispute arises out of the 
American claim—ridiculed by American publicists—to the 

ossession of full and sole territorial authority over the 
Alaskan half of that sea, including the fur-seal grounds. 
This is a matter in which not only British rights but 
the law of nations and the general interests of trade and 
navigation are at stake. It is hardly a fit subject for 
arbitration between two Powers. Especially as, to judge 
from past experience, the points we submit to arbitration 
will be all of them points lost. 





Tue representatives of Newfoundland who have come to 
this country to urge the rights of the colony upon the 
notice of the British public have stated their case in emi- 
nently reasonable terms. They do not challenge the right 
of the French fishermen to exercise a concurrent right of 
cod-fishing along that portion of the Newfoundland coast 
known as the French Shore. But they emphatically deny 
that there has been conferred on them, whether by usage 
or by treaty, an exclusive privilege of fishing in the terri- 
torial waters of the north and west coasts of the colony 
and of making use of the adjacent shore. Although the 
cod-fishing is the chief Newfoundland industry, the right 
of shore fishing is not at present of so great practical im- 
portance, because the fishers have migrated to the Great 
Banks. But they may at any time shift their ground 
again, and the question if the local fishermen are to be 
deprived of the free use of one half of their own coast- 
line and waters will become one of vital importance to the 
progress and prosperity of the colony. Meanwhile, there 
are the still more formidable and less reasonable claims 
advanced on behalf of the subjects of France to an ex- 
clusive right of lobster-tinning on land and of salmon- 
fishing in the streams of the French Shore. The solution 
suggested is that France should withdraw these extrava- 
gant claims and abolish her fishing bounties, and that 
Newfoundland on her part should abolish the Bait Acts 
directed in manner of reprisal against French fishermen. 





Tue South American Republics are in the throes of a 
financial crisis. Others are said to be approaching the 
same stage of violent monetary convulsion. The National 
Bank of Monte Video has suspended cash payments. The 
Uruguayan Government resorted to the curious device of 
proclaiming a national holiday to ‘stop the run on the 
banks.’ The legislature is said to have passed in secret 
session a bill suspending for six months the payment of 
bank-notes in gold. It is believed that these measures will 
not save the National Bank—perhaps also the State—from 
going into liquidation. In Uruguay political and financial 
crises are chronic ; but of late the Argentine Republic has 
had a steadier record. Panic, however—the immediate 
result of the refusal of an English syndicate to modify 
the terms of contract of a new Argentine loan—prevails 
at Buenos Ayres also; and at Buenos Ayres also the Go- 
vernment is resorting to heroic measures for averting a 
collapse of credit, while the Chambers have been asked 
to sanction a bill for the emission of one hundred millions 
of hypothecated notes, of which ten per cent. are to be 
annually redeemed and burned. 





Tue mania of strikes in London has entered upon a 
very serious phase. The claims of neither postmen nor 
police are so acutely momentous and urgent as to in 
any way excuse the high-handed and insubordinate mea- 
sures to which they have had recourse by way of enforcing 
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them. Some forty policemen at Bow Street refused to 
obey orders, though they ‘afterwards repented and went,’ 
but for all that they were interviewed later by Sir Edward 
Bradford and commanded to ‘ Right about face ! March !’ 
Their dismissal—(they were mostly young men of two or 
three years’ service)—was the signal for all the mal- 
contents off duty to assemble in a public-house and to 
hold forth in very violent and threatening language. 
In consequence, a mob of people with nothing to do as- 
sembled in the precincts of the Bow Street Police Station, 
and there were rioting and destruction of property, 
insomuch that first mounted patrols and then the Life 
Guards had to be called out. The spirit of rebellion 
spread: on Tuesday the union postmen of the Gene- 
ral Post Office turned out the non-union men, and on 
Wednesday the Parcel Post unionists at the head office in 
Clerkenwell turned out the non-unionists. Disorder and 
revolt among the employees of private enterprises are ill 
enough to endure and to excuse ; in the servants of great 
departments of administration they are not to be tolerated. 
There is but one way of treating them: by calm and firm 
but rigorous repression. 





On Monday the new devil invaded the Wellington 
Barracks, and the 2nd Grenadier Guards (the Coldstreams) 
refused to obey orders. The Guards may have grievances 
—they complain of excessive drill and needless inspection 
—but mutiny is not the way to get them removed. The 
inquiry of the Commander-in-Chief into the matter is 
still in progress, and the result may not be forecast ; 
but it is to be hoped that just and deliberate punishment 
will be meted out to the ringleaders. It is clear that 
the bonds of authority and discipline ‘have been worse 
relaxed than is good to think of, and with that the short- 
years’ system of service and the distractions of town life 
have no doubt much to do. 





Tue gas strike at Leeds was over almost before it 
was begun. The authorities have made a surrender 
discreditable to them alike as men of business and as a 
corporation. They made no preparation for a strike; 
when the strike came they marched forth to meet it with 
the absurdest and the most provoking bravado ; and when 
they were resisted by the mob they surrendered on the 
most abject terms. The ‘ blacklegs’ have been deported 
with a week’s pay, their railway fares, and bonuses of 
£2, 10s., £5, and £7, 10s., according as they had been 
engaged for three, six or twelve months. So the end of 
it is a miserable loss of character at a cost of many 
thousands of pounds to the city. 





Ir would be interesting to know on what principle army 
medals are distributed in these days. The genius of 
prejudice or caprice appears to have directed their recent 
allotment. Men who were shut up in 1884 for a year in 
Suakim, who were told off for the most galling service, 
and were almost daily under fire, were refused the clasp 
inscribed ‘Suakim 1884’ on the ground that they were 
not in possession of the 1882 Egyptian medal. Of the 
men to whom the Suakim clasp was awarded a number 
never entered Suakim but remained on board the ships 
in the harbour. Again, officers and men in possession of 
medals in 1885 were refused a clasp for the fight at Ginness, 
while medals were bestowed on men who took part in the 
affair but had never before been in action. The men who 
fought at Ginness one would think were at least as worthy 
of medals as those who received clasps for the action at 
Gemaiza, where they merely fired volleys from behind 
an embankment in support of the black troops. The 
matter should be promptly and thoroughly sifted. 
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THE AGREEMENT. 
ORD SALISBURY has not lifted the veil. ‘There 
is no word in his Thursday’s speech which gives 
a hint as to whether the Anglo-German Agreement 
is the whole truth or not, and his supporters may still 
doubt if he is guilty of an indifferent bargain or 
if there really is some secret understanding which will 
turn the surrender into a diplomatic triumph. Mean- 
while it is still impossible to assert that his bargain is 
satisfactory either to the pride or the pocket of Britain. 
Whether he or Lord Rosebery is mainly responsible 
for the neglect, the shortsightedness, the folly, which 
allowed the protectorate of Zanzibar to become an 
item in the transaction is of consequence only to Lord 
Salisbury’s reputation. What was important for the 
Empire—(which cares little whose the blame)—was 
that the mistake should be retrieved at as little cost as 
possible. And with the information before us it will 
be hard indeed for even the most devoted Ministerialist 
to assert that Lord Salisbury has not failed to main- 
tain the traditions of a party which has given him, 
and will continue to give him, its devoted and un- 
grudging support. 

The whole question is one of give and take, and the 
one point at issue is, have we got as much as we ought 
for what we have given? Heligoland may be a small 
matter; Lord Salisbury may be perfectly right in his 
estimate of its value ; the objections to its cession may 
be purely sentimental. But the question may still be 
asked if Germany was not prepared to give more in 
Africa—in fact, was not prepared to surrender some- 
thing she actually possessed—in order to obtain this 
long-coveted island ? Her feelings with regard to Heli- 
goland may be as purely sentimental as our own; but 
they are infinitely stronger. Indeed it is far from clear 
that their strength is not such that the acquisition of 
the Hamburg Seebad would not have been deemed of 
greater importance than permission to us to rule from 
the Cape to Cairo. That Heligoland, as Lord Salis- 
bury said, is not an advantageous possession may be 
granted ; it may also be conceded that it is one which 
‘it would be profitable, for a proper consideration, for 
the Empire to be divested of’; but we have yet to be 
shown that ‘the proper consideration’ is what we are 
to receive. 

Lord Salisbury’s views as to the necessity of consult- 
ing the opinions of the inhabitants of Heligoland are 
sound. If it were necessary or expedient for us to annex 
the place, we should not dream of asking the opinions 
of the inhabitants: the British public, foolish as it is, 
knows better than that. If, therefore, it is really to 
our advantage to hand over this North Sea island to our 
greatest friend among the Powers, the sentiments of the 
fisher-folk who inhabit it need not be taken into account. 
Lord Salisbury has dealt fairly by them: they have 
really got more than they had a right to expect. Let 
us agree, then, with Lord Salisbury that Heligoland is 
a possession ‘which it would be an advantage to this 
country to transfer if we could obtain a satisfactory 
consideration’; let us concede that he is right—(though 
we could wish he had discovered the fact a little sooner) 
—when he says that Zanzibar must always be ‘a com- 
mercial place of the first importance’; let us reflect that 
our protectorate will result in the extermination of the 
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slave-trade ; let us even grant that we have obtained 
such a master-place in Africa that if we have not lost 
our greatest faculty, we shall inevitably obtain all we 
desire or require,—the question is still to answer: 
Why have we paid for this the last European _posses- 
sion which by any conceivable shuffling of the cards 
we could ever afford to give away ? 

Lord Rosebery was curbed in his criticism of the 
Agreement by the knowledge that he had no small part 
in making it possible. The crimes of his short term of 





office as Foreign Minister may not have been many— 
they were rather sins of omission than commission ; 
but the Fates (ie. his chief) were against him in those 
days, he was new to diplomacy, his geography was pro- 
bably defective ; so humbleness reigned when a_ bold 
word might have saved us a humiliation and secured us 
an empire. It is not surprising, therefore, that Lord 
Rosebery’s speech should have resolved itself into a 
series of neat phrases—in short, that Lord Rosebery had 
little to say. He deserves credit for his honest denun- 
ciation of any attempt to make party capital out of 
the Agreement. Of course, it would have been difficult 
for him or his friends to do so ; but he took up a states- 
manlike position when he declined to be any party to 
the making of bad blood with Germany. ‘This is a 
proper attitude for a possible Foreign Secretary. Those 
in a position of greater freedom may still doubt if 
Witu and Zanzibar make up for the loss of the land 
between the sea and the great lake—to say nothing of 
the modern Calais. 





MUTINY IN BLUE. 
= the London police—except the men of the 


City force who, by a miracle in this age of 
gabble, do their work and hold their tongues, from 
their chief downwards—have been discontented, and 
have been in some cases so misled as to be guilty of 
undeniable misconduct, are sufficiently patent facts. 
We have heard abundance about it all in the House, 
in the newspapers, and generally in all places where 
they talk and write. Whether, however, we under- 
stand with any approach to accuracy the extent of 
either the discontent or the misconduct, or have fairly 
estimated the original causes of them, is another matter. 
As is commonly the case in all times, and especially in 
ours, the proportion of fact to—well, speculation—is 
on the well-known Falstaffian scale. How should it be 
otherwise? As the reporter of The Times plaintively 
remarks, the more respectable members of the force 
decline ‘for reasons best known to themselves’ to un- 
load their bosoms in confidences to the casual repre- 
sentative of a morning paper. Perhaps the reason is 
that they think the service should wash its dirty linen 
in private. ‘Then, too, the eye, according to an old 
piece of wisdom, sees what it brings the capacity of 
seeing, and your newspaper reporter has an undeni- 
able capacity for seeing spicy things. So all we 
hear need not be taken as gospel. Besides, when 
men talk of the discontent of the police, of what 
discontent do they talk? Is it of that which makes 
the men complain of the stupid delay in giving 
them a legal right to a pension? or is it that other 
which leads some young fools among them to prate in 
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the Hall of the Social Democratic Federation, or to 
parade Bow Street after dismissal for refusal to obey 
orders, calling for cheers from a crowd of Drury Lane 
rascaldom? ‘The two things are different, and have 
various origins. It is”well to distinguish and divide in 
commenting on them. 

The more serious of the two is the last—the more 
difficult to cure and the more likely to have dangerous 
consequences. As for the first—the legitimate discon- 
tent which has not caused any man to neglect his duty 
—it will be removed as soon as Parliament has done for 
its removal what ought to have been done before it 
arose. It is the rule of the House to do no work, un- 
less votes can thereby be earned, until it is forced to 
put its shoulder to the wheel by as it were the appli- 
cation of a pitchfork a posteriori. ‘Cannot it be 
let alone?” is thought to be wisdom : except, we re- 
peat, when votes are to be earned or the adversary is 
to be dished. So one understands how Police Super- 
annuation was neglected from year to year, and even the 
‘Orders, which are the code of the corps, could not get 
themselves revised. But this is what one must just accept 
as the unavoidable defect of our ‘ party system.” The 
other form of discontent, the mutinous and disorderly 
kind which riots and fraternises with Social Democrats, 
is another and withal a graver business. To find out 
its causes and to remove them would do the State some 
service. 

Some commentators seem to feel no difficulty in 
the matter. They write down the words ‘ outside 
agitator, and think it is all explained. For our part 
we are of opinion that something more is wanted. 
How comes it that the outside agitator, the natural 
enemy of the State and its servants—he who has covered 
the police with the vilest abuse, who has striven to 
break the policeman’s head, and has by him had his 
own head broken—has been able to secure a hearing in 
the ranks of the force? Natural depravity and the 
folly of the time will not account for it—or rather the 
folly will; but it is the folly which must be looked for 
in the community and among the chiefs of the police, 
not in the ranks, or not mainly there. The sober truth 
is that ever since the Trafalgar Square riot the police 
have been so talked about, and above all so governed, 
as to make the development of a spirit of indiscipline 
among them inevitable. ‘That miserable, pickle-herring 
émeute was made the text for an amount of scream 


and jabber which was enough to ruin the moral of 


any body of men. ‘The public and its prophets in the 
press have been in a state of chitter and twitter about 
their police. We have (for we are all tarred with the 
same brush) lost the faculty of taking things coolly. 
We scream in idiot abuse or we foam in fulsome 
praise: making a hideous clamour one day over some 
common human blunder, as if we never committed any 
ourselves; shouting in superlatives laudation of ordinary 
courage and sense on the next, as if it amazed us to 
discover that all bravery and intelligence is not utterly 
lost. No wonder that in the middle of all this the 
police, not being left alone to do their work in quiet, 
have begun to ‘listen to themselves, which with all 
men is the beginning of folly. 

In the meantime what example has been set the 
constables by their chiefs? We can say it in two 
words: A bad one. From the day when Londoners in a 
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paroxysm of funk clamoured for the removal of Colonel 
Henderson, the Chief Commissioner ceased to be an 
officer doing executive work in a business-like way. 
He became instead a ‘ public character, alternately 
bespattered and bebuttered. Then the office fell to 
two gentlemen in succession who—whatever else their 
merits—were admirably qualified to make the most of 
their opportunities of advertisement. Magazine articles, 
confidences to the papers, appeals to sentiment, have 
come from first one and then the other. With both, too, 
there have been first the report and then the certainty 
of ‘strained relations with the Home Office. Each 
has gone off in a huff. The Home Office has had its 
share in the production of all this. Mr. Matthews 
must bear his part of the blame—which we are not 
concerned to apportion. The upshot is that three 
gentlemen have.in the course of two years found it 
impossible to do their duty like men of sense without 





fuss, without self-assertion, without quarrels. Two of 
the three have had a good deal too much to say in the 
press and to it. Is it wonderful that in their ruder way 
the ranks should imitate the example set them from 
above? The wonder would be if there had been no 
imitation. Like master like man. 

We have to thank the good sense of the men and 
their understanding of the advantages of their position 
that so few of them have been like their masters. After 
all, the disturbance has hitherto been trumpery in 
itself, and the mischief is well within the reach of 
remedy, Sir Edward Bradford has been trained in a 
school which knows what discipline is, and may be 
trusted to make all right at Bow Street. But if we 
are not to have a repetition of worry in some shape, 
there must be a reform at headquarters—not a change 
of system but a change of spirit. The Londoners 
themselves may help materially by taking their police 
for granted and not talking any more about them. You 
can give yourself a pain in any part of your body you 
please by steadily fixing your mind on it ; but you are 
a fool if you do. 





THE CONDUCT OF BUSINESS. 

NHE comparative tranquillity of the House of Com- 
mons for the last fortnight is all in favour of the 
opinion that the Legislature would be endurable enough 
but for its legislating. Routine business has supplied 
occasion for more Irish squabbling—(by no means to 
the advantage of the Irish, and to the singular discom- 
fiture of their Hawarden chief)—but that is a part of 
the order of things to which we are completely used 
and very nearly indifferent. A certain waste of time 
is the worst consequence; and if there were nothing 
but Supply to attend to, with such questions as arise 
out of the administration of affairs, there would be a 
very fair margin of leisure for Irish ‘ rows,’ without any 
necessity for autumn sessions or meetings of Parliament 
in January : while the fellow-countrymen of honourable 
and right honourable members would be spared many 
a spectacle of principle perverted and talent painfully 
abused. For a long time, however, no Cabinet has been 
content without the production of two or three great 
measures of legislation every year, forgetful that its first, 
second, and third duty is government—is administra- 
tion; and indifferent to what is surely plain enough, 
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that if this duty were done severely well, over fields of 
management ever widening and increasingly difficult, 
the great mass of the public would hold it well ex- 
cused in letting grand measures of legislation alone for 
a little while. There is no department of State, from 
the Foreign Office to the Board of Trade, that does 
not demand all the thought and all the labour of which 
its chief is capable. This we see every day, by illus- 
trations more or less unpleasant; and even without 
such teaching we should know that the enormous ex- 
pansion of business in every department and the still 
increasing burden of responsibility ought to make the 
Administration far more chary of spending nights and 
days in the House of Commons over great but doubt- 
ful legislative schemes. 

However, the experience of this year has taught 
such a lesson as can hardly be neglected ; though, 
unfortunately, the present Government can scarcely 
profit by it as much as it would willingly do, no 
doubt. It is not as if it had fought out most of 
its grand bills, and was able to face the next year 
less encumbered. The question for it has been and is 
what to do with the more important measures of the 
year which, unless one of them were disposed of or all 
were placed upon a more advanced footing, must hamper 
it extremely in the session of 1891: a session certain in 
any case to see some desperate party-fighting. ‘That was 
the grand point for consideration. The Opposition has 
put very little restraint upon itself this session—little re- 
straint of any kind; and its leaders have definitely learned 
that no tactics which they can invent for the overthrow 
of the Government will excite the displeasure of the 
rank and file. What, therefore, we may fully expect is 
that next session—(very possibly the last of the present 
Parliament, most probably the decisive session)—the 
Government will have to meet a more resolute course 
of tripping intrigue and reckless obstruction than it 
has encountered. It follows that the Government should 
reduce the opportunity of its foes to an absolute 
minimum; and yet, how is that to be done if a Tithes 
Bill and a Land Purchase Bill, as well as a Local Go- 
vernment for Ireland Bill, are included in the busi- 
ness? If the Government really thinks itself bound 
to proceed with these measures later, it is evident that 
the utmost pains should be taken to facilitate them now. 
Hence the ‘ hanging-up° proposal, the suggestion of an 
autumn sitting, the hardly more welcome plan of calling 
the House together for a month of legislation before 
Christmas. Hence also the urgency of some members of 
the Conservative party to get the Tithes Bill through, 
or those provisions of it that deal with the collection of 
tithe. Here, however, a higher motive than party con- 
venience was at work. Unless the Legislature interfered a 
dishonest withholding of tithe-dues would be continued 
and hardened, while many a poor Welsh parson would 
have to endure privations which in some cases have gone 
already to sheer want of bread : literal starvation. Good 
ground enough, that, for wishing to do something with 
the Tithes Bill before the session closes ; and because 
the Welsh conspiracy against the payment of lawful 
debt ought not to be encouraged, and because every 
citizen, lay or clerical, ought to be protected in his 
rights by one means or another, we should have been 
glad if the desire to which Lord Cranborne gives voice 
could at any cost have been fulfilled. 
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All these considerations, however, have been knocked 
on the head by the First Lord’s announcement that 
the session of 1891 would begin in the November of 
1890, and that for the express purpose of passing not 
the Tithes Bill only but the Land Purchase Bill also 
into law: for the purpose, that is, of proceeding upon 
the old lines of heroic legislation attempted in the 
teeth of obstruction. Of course the Opposition will 
stick at nothing to defeat the attempt. Its conduct in 
the ‘Hanging-up’ Committee is demonstration com- 
plete on that score; though as to the particular busi- 
ness of the committee, we do not know that it is of 
much consequence how it falls out. For ourselves, we 
are disposed to think that the letting drop of the Land 
Bill altogether would have been found a smaller incon- 
venience to the Government than the existence in sus- 
pended animation of that extremely dubious measure. 
That, however, is not to be; and the Tithes Bill—the 
measure most demanded by justice and duty of all the 
Government has in hand—must take its chance with 
the other. 


THE NEW ROUNDHEADS. 

HERE are intelligent followers of Mr. Gladstone 

_ that look forward to the accession of their 
party to power with dismay. For they know that 
their leaders must find the strength of their support 
in that merely Radical cohort which has lately be- 
come so arrogant and so insistent. ‘The Parliamen- 
tarians that threw off their allegiance to Charles 1, two 
hundred and fifty years ago were not by any means all 
fanatics, but the furiously fanatical section of them— 
the Independents and the Anabaptists—was the strength 
of the party, and with its fanaticism it interpenetrated 
and coloured the policy and the conduct of the whole. 
So would it be inevitably if the Gladstonian party re- 
turned to power. The Puritan party of Cromwell was 
never destroyed ; it was only scotched, and under a storm 
of popular resentment its members withdrew to their 
homes and their conventicles to nourish their fanaticism 
in private. Of late years their descendants, spiritual 
and carnal, have thronged up more and more from the 
holes and caves of the earth to which they had withdrawn, 
and walk the land as bigoted,as unreasonable,as fanatical 
as aforetime. They may not be called by the old names, 
but they are the same in spirit and in purpose. They 
are the earnest and narrow religious sectarians who are 
no longer content to seek their moral and religious ends 
by moral and religious means, but who, like their fathers, 
scheme and work to see what they conceive to be the 
Kingdom of God come in outward show ; they are the 
teetotallers, who are resolved to destroy all trade in in- 
toxicating liquors, and who have wrecked the Govern- 
ment’s Compensation Clauses; they are the Vigilance 
Societies and the Committees for the Suggestion of In- 
decency in Wall-Papers; they are the faddists, ‘cranks,’ 
and crotcheteers of every temper and shade who are 
determined to make this country as much of a ‘ wale’ 


as possible, and to make life in it as much as may be of 


a pain and a penance. 

Thus far the parallel holds good. But there is one 
vital difference in temperament, in profession, and in 
conduct between the Old Roundhead and the New. 
The Old Roundhead might hand the choicest works of 
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the sculptor over to a godly stone-mason in order that 
they might be ‘made decent.’ But he did not labour 
for the degradation of England among the nations. 
That an Englishman should truckle to every foreigner 
with a glad heart so long as he was permitted to drink 
water at home would not have seemed the acme of 
patriotic aspiration to Trusty Tomkins. Of course 
Tomkins detested art as strenuously as the silliest 
hybrid thing that ever preached the defiling of the 
Union Jack on a platform. But Tomkins was a man 
ofhis hands. His lieutenant at Dunbar persisted in hold- 
ing forth with inopportune and maundering garrulity. 
But when the general came up the lieutenant charged 
with a broad and even front, and swept two thousand 
plaids and bonnets before him into the sea. The world 
has never seen better fighting stuff than the men who 
stamped out Irish lawlessness under Cromwell—who 
rejoiced exceedingly when they saw an enemy, and a 
handful of whom—is it not known to all men from 
Macaulay ?—deserted by their friends and outnumbered 
by their foes, carried a post pronounced impregnable by 
a French marshal, and drove before them in headlong 
flight the finest infantry of Spain. Intolerant, ignorant, 
ludicrous in some respects as he was, it is yet a gross 
injustice to bracket the Old Roundhead with the New. 
The New equals the Old in his bigotry, in his hatred 
of all that makes life fair and enjoyable, in his frantic 
vagerness to make others conform to his perverted 
standard of manners and of morals. But he is as re- 
mote from the men that won Naseby as he is from the 
Cavaliers they broke and drove in his conviction that the 
national attitude before a foreign Power is on all-fours. 
The Old Roundhead was as narrow (perhaps) as his 
latter-day representative, but he was as eager to fight 
as the other is to grovel, he was as inflexible as his suc- 
cessor is flabby. 

What things have conspired to give these New 
Roundheads their present influence we cannot inquire 
now, but that they have an influence so predominant 
that without them Mr. Gladstone’s party would be 
worse than nothing and vanity is only too manifest. 
But the careless elector may ask ‘Why should these 
people be so feared?” Because we know what the 
Roundheads of the seventeenth century did: how they 
beat back the life of our noble country upon itself, 
stifling its Art, its Literature, and its Drama—sadden- 
ing its soul and souring its temper—effects from which 
it has only in some wise begun to recover. Because we 
know that these New Roundheads are the children of 
their father, and that the works of their father they 
will do—works of the quality of which they have been 
giving us many an experimental taste. Mr. Gladstone’s 
triumph would mean the triumph of these—the triumph 
of the Sir Wilfrids and the Caines, the Stansfelds and 
the Channings, the Steads and the M‘Dougalls ; and if 
that consummation should come about, the abomina- 





tion of desolation would have fallen upon England 
and Scotland. And as for ourselves, ‘look you,’ we'll 


*‘ go pray.” 





THE PRIEST IN POLITICS: HIS DESIGN. 


T may not be too incautious to remark, perhaps, that 
public attention has been called to the assumption 
by Cardinal Manning of a certain official precedence 
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whenever he takes part in public affairs. We should 
hardly have dared to notice it first ourselves, for we 
happen to share the nervousness of all Protestant poli- 
ticians at the thought of being accused of religious 
intolerance by their Roman Catholic fellow-citizens. 
Indeed, it does not seem to us much more than a 
matter of millinery if the Cardinal does insist upon 
walking before the Lord Mayor or upon putting his 
name on a public document above that of the Bishop of 
London. No doubt the Cardinal thinks otherwise : 
and some, at least, of those excellent men of the world, 
the ecclesiastics of his communion, deem it a very 
great point indeed. Even Mr. Gladstone takes an 
interest in the matter, to the extent that when ap- 
pealed to he is said to have replied that the Car- 
dinal Archbishop has no higher rank in England out 
of his own Church than if he had never even seen 
a pair of red stockings. That was not exactly Mr. 
Gladstone’s way of putting it, but it came to that if a 
certain newspaper paragraph may be trusted. For our 
own part, however, Cardinal Manning is perfectly wel- 
come to take any social rank which the courtesy of 
London Lord Mayors, Anglican bishops, or peers of the 
realm may choose to accord to him ; though as a matter 
of curiosity it would be interesting to know how much 
the courtesy is determined in their case by the nervous- 
ness mentioned above. Perhaps they are afraid of some 
withering allusion to Smithfield too. 

But however lightly we may think of these pushings 
for precedence, it really is necessary to make some sort 
of whispering protest when any kind of priest of Dr. 
Manning's standing meddles in politics as Dr. Manning 
does. Moved by this consideration, we ventured some 
remarks on the subject last week; but without space 
enough to illustrate either the extent or the methods 
of the Cardinal’s operations. Sufficiently to do that, 
indeed, half-a-dozen articles would be necessary. Per- 
haps it may be enough for the present to take a single 
example, from a letter lately addressed by him to Mr. 
O’Brien, and sent to the press for publication. 

Home Rule is, of course, a strictly political mat- 
ter, with this difference: for the Roman Catholic 
priesthood Home Rule is a Church question, inas- 
much as it would give to that priesthood the rod of 
authority over the government of Ireland, to the subor- 
dination and at the cruel cost of every sort of Protestant 
in the country. Cardinal Manning is of course a Home 
Ruler ; and ‘declining to consider himself simply and 
solely an ecclesiastic, he works for Home Rule. He is 
the better able to do so because nearly all the parish 
priests within his governance are Irish, and most of them 
are of the peasant or tenant-farmer class. Thus, then, 
and without any need for giving instructions to that 
effect, but merely by the public expression of his own 
ardent sympathies, a perfectly unrestrained political 
propaganda is kept at work, to the same purpose as Mr. 
Schnadhorst’s. And this is how the Cardinal does the 
business, and thus does he show how it should be done. 
Writing to Mr. O’Brien after reading that gentleman’s 
novel, he says that when he came to the last page he 
clean forgot its story, being lost in a trance of thought 
about Ireland, ‘its manifold sufferings and inextricable 
sorrows. ‘For years,’ he proceeds, ‘I have been saying 
these words: ‘The Irish people are the most pro- 
foundly Christian and the most energetically Catholic 
people on the face of the earth.” Saying this for 
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years, with a catholic disregard of Maamtrasna and 
hundreds of other atrocities as savage as any perpe- 
trated in Ashantee! Yes, the people of Ireland ‘ have 
‘been afflicted by every kind of sorrow, barbarous 
‘and refined. All that centuries of warfare of race 
‘against race and religion against religion can inflict 
‘upon a people has been their inheritance. But the 
‘day of restitution has nearly come, when the people 
‘ of Ireland will be readmitted, as far as possible, to the 
* possession of their own soil,’ as well as to ‘ the making 
‘ and administration of their own local laws.’ Now look 
attentively to these words, and mark the subtlety with 
which a preacher of the gospel of peace scrapes upon 
old sores—which, God knows, we have done our utmost 
to heal for generations past, though this minister of His 
chooses to forget it in his eagerness to stir the fires of 
political exasperation. ‘ The people of Ireland have been 
afflicted with every kind of sorrow, barbarous and re- 
fined.” ‘ Sorrow,’ says he, because it would be too open 





to say ‘wrong’; but when he adds ‘ barbarous and 
refined’ his meaning is conveyed with rousing force, and 
yet how meek the word! That spark being struck, we 
proceed. ‘ All that centuries of warfare of race against 
race, religion against religion, can inflict upon a people 
has been their inheritance.” Nothing here to guard 
against the insinuation that the race that has suffered 
has always been the Irish and the religionist Roman 
Catholic ; the aggressor always English and the mas- 
sacring invariably Protestant! And ‘all’ the suffer- 
ing inflicted on the people by foreign heretics has 
become their ‘inheritance. Revenge for injuries re- 
pented of is not the teaching of any Christian com- 
munity ; but this good Churchman will not remember 
that whatever wrongs and disabilities were the lot 
of Irish Roman Catholics in old days were ended years 
and years ago—and ended, too, at the cost of giving such 
opportunities to political priests as a whole hierarchy of 
them is making use of in Ireland and Cardinal Man- 
ning in England. But ‘the day of restitution has 
nearly come, when the people of Ireland will be re- 
admitted to the possession of their own soil’: asentence 
in which this high Church authority tells Irishmen 
that the present possessors of the soil of Ireland are 
truly and indeed robbers. Nor was this an accidental, 
occasional remark. The Cardinal has since repeated it 
in almost exactly the same words, as if to invite parti- 
cular attention to it. Its precise meaning is certainly 
not clear at the first glance. Irish landlords are part 
of the people of Ireland. But the people of Ireland 
have yet to be ‘ re-admitted to the possession of their 
own soil.” If I am a Nationalist, then, why may I 
not put my own interpretation on this saying of the 
Cardinal’s ? 

It would be easy to show by other examples how 
earnestly Cardinal Manning has thrown himself into 
‘the public life of England’ as a political agitator, 
and how deftly he works upon the popular mind, like 
a breeze which, delicately sighing, licks along a heap 
of smouldering combustibles. But, as we have already 
confessed, we really have not the courage to do it. We 
must leave this matter alone. There is danger in it. For 
since Roman Catholics suffered too much for unlawful 
practices many years ago, no Protestant is allowed to 
take any notice of what their priests may do to-day. 
In Ireland they may ally *themselves—we know how 
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—with a sort of persons native and transatlantic—we 
know what—for purposes of a certain description 
best known to the police; in England they may do 
what Cardinal Manning does, and more ; but—not 
a word of complaint from any Protestant, or out 
comes the crushing inquiry if he wishes to re-light the 
flames of religious discord! Are our Roman Catholic 
fellow-creatures once more to be insulted, harried, and 
proscribed on account of their faith? ‘The question is 
unendurable, and the poor man lapses into silence. As 
we do now. 


THE REASON WHY. 
N R. OSWALD CRAWFORD has an unfortunate 
I habit of coming off second best. He had a 
good enough case against the Actor-Manager, but he 
has spoiled it all by one little piece of inadvertence. 
He should have remembered that there are actor- 
managers and actor-managers, as there are fagots (in 
more senses than one) and fagots. Intelligence is not 
wanting even on the stage; and if Mr. Irving (let us 
say) be content to go down to posterity as the guide, 
philosopher, and friend of Mr. Wills, it must not 
therefore be forgotten that the late Macready was a 
man of other mould, that Samuel Phelps was also a 
man of other mould, and that, to reduce the thing 
to an absurdity at one stroke, Molicre himself, even 
Moliere—Molicre who, whatever his place among poets, 
was a typical Actor-Manager in that he was ever careful 


to make the best of things for himself and for those of 


the superior sex in whom he happened to be interested ; 
Mlle. de Brie, for instance, and Armande Béjart—was 
by no means above patronage, and was always as open 
to an offer as it becomes a man of business to be. All 
this Mr. Crawford appears to have forgotten in his 
anxiety to show that the reason the British theatre is 
as it were a place of tombs—a place abandoned to the 
‘inventions’ of Messrs. Pettit and Sims and Clement 
Scott—is that the Actor-Manager is so determined to 
play first fiddle that none but the cab-horses of letters 
will deign to let him harness and drive them. At 
any rate, he was moved (in a recent number of The 
Fortnightly Review) to call upon men and hangels to 
igsplain how it is that so few great Englishmen have 
found it compatible with their sense of self-respect 
to attempt the play. ‘I defy any one, says he, 
‘to name six great English writers who have even at- 
tempted under the rigour of the prevailing system to 
write for the stage during the last ninety years, and in 
the current number of the same periodical an actor- 
manager—Mr. Beerbohm Tree, to wit—makes mince- 
meat of him by naming in succession Byron (not H. J., 
the other), Shelley, Coleridge, Tennyson, Browning, 
Lamb, Dickens, Leigh Hunt, Thackeray, Bulwer, Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, and Douglas Jerrold. And what we 
hope and expect of Mr. Crawford is that he will look 
into the matter seriously, and ask his vanquisher to 
tell him how and why it is that none of these twelve 
‘great English writers’ succeeded in writing his name 
across the British Drama ? 

The fact is, Mr. Tree’s answer is worth as little as 
Mr. Crawford’s defiance. Each of these ‘ glories of 
our blood and state* essayed to express that which was 
in him by means of dialogue and an approach to 
the dramatic formula. In most cases the results were 
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disastrous. Disraeli’s Count Alarcos was never produced 
except at Astley’s ; Lord Tennyson’s Queen Mary is as 
dead, dramatically speaking, as Lord 'Tennyson’s Harold; 
Thackeray turned his ‘play’ into Lovel the Widower ; 
Browning’s attempts resulted in the production of 
phenomena familiar to readers of this journal: the 
Byron of Sardanapalus is commonly compared to the 
Byron of Dearer than Life and Not Such a Fool as He 
Looks ; not even the ‘art’? of Mr. Hermann Vezin mar- 
ried (as it were) to the ‘genius’ of Miss Alma Murray 
and the exorbitancy of Dr. Furnivall and the enthu- 
siasm of the Shelley Society could make The Cenci any- 
thing but an hysterical imitation of the Elizabethan 
drama. Jerrold, it is true, was the poet of Black-Eyed 
Susan, and Bulwer the inspired (by Macready) author 
of Richelieu and The Lady of Lyons; Lamb wrote 
a farce himself was pleased to hiss; while Dickens is 
understood to have been for something in the composi- 
tion of No Thoroughfare. Lamb, Disraeli, Coleridge, 
Thackeray, Shelley, Dickens, the Laureate, all these 
were men of parts; yet none is known as a writer for 
the stage, of none is the dramatic work worth reading. 
And the fault is not with the Actor-Manager but them- 
selves. And the question why this is so remains, to us 
at least, the one thing interesting in all the Actor- 
Manager v. Author-of-Genius debate. 

The truth we take to be this. These twelve ‘ great 
English writers’ were lacking in two essentials in 
whose absence no drama is possible. First and fore- 
most, none of them had that mysterious yet very de- 
finite and real quality le don du théatre. The drama- 
tist even more than the poet is born and not made. 
M. Dumas tells us that now and then of the scores of 
manuscripts that as a successful dramatist he is obliged 
to receive there is one which proclaims itself in unmis- 
takable terms the work of a born dramatist. It is 
usually worthless; but it contains a something—the 
statement of a problem, a scene, the development of a 
situation—which to any but a dramatist born were im- 
possible. Painters do not consider their art from the 
sculptor’s point of view ; sculptors do not begin upon 
a statue by considering the possibilities of their idea in 
respect of light and surface and colour; in the same 
way, the artist in drama and the artist in fiction con- 
sider their idea from different coigns of vantage and 
approach it by different ways and to a purpose to the 
full as different—as antagonistic even—as are those 
of sculptor and painter. You may be a novelist in the 
highest and most splendid sense—the novelist, let us 
say, of Notre-Dame and Copperfield; and you may 
get no nearer to drama than Hernani and (in colla- 
boration) No Thoroughfare. Or you may be Con- 
greve of The Way of the World, and therein the writer 
of the finest English of your century; yet shall there 
come along a young Irish gentleman who is not worthy 
of mention in the same week with you as a man of 
letters, yet whose plays, being plays—being the work 
of one with the theatrical instinct, le don du thédtre 
—shall take the boards by storm, and hold them de- 
cade after decade, while you and your Way of the 
World are disregarded, discountenanced, non-existent 
even, to all but those who are interested in style. If 
you complain you are wrong. Sheridan is a dramatist, 
and you are not; The School for Scandal and The 
Rivals will be playing to enchanted audiences when 
you and your Old Bachelors and Double-Dealers are 
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gone down into the pit of the literary critic. What 
is asked of a writer for the theatre is drama. Sheridan 
gives it; Congreve does not. And Sheridan is well- 
nigh as popular as Shakespeare ; while Congreve is but 
a great and half-forgotten man of letters. 

The other essential is convention. What, in effect, 
is the convention of the British Drama? What but 
something that ranges from the sublime rough-and- 
tumble of Shakespeare and the infinite mediocrity of 
the guide, philosopher, and friend of Mr. Henry Irving? 
Between two such extremes the Actor-Manager has 
found a sort of middle-way ; and up this middle-way it 
is that, being a man of business, he persists in inviting 
‘great English writers... Now drama, unlike fiction, 
is a mixed art: to make and write your play is to have 
the best part of your work to do—for what is a play 
unacted but so much ‘abortiveness in words’? The 
poet and the novelist have no such ordeal to con- 
tend with ; they correct their proofs, and the rest is 
with the public. The dramatist is far less fortunate ; 
he corrects his proofs and the rest is with his Actor- 
Manager. If his Actor-Manager be an artist, it is well 
enough ; supposing him to have /e don du thédtre and 
the Actor-Manager the gift of intelligence, it is odds 
but all in the end will go well. If he have not the pre- 
cious gift, however, if he be only an artist in fiction, 
what he finds himself called upon to submit to is a 
convention so sordid and so silly (to him) that he draws 
the line at it, and goes back to his novels, or his verses 
or his history-books, as the case may be. None of these 
is a ‘mixed art.’ In all these there is no need of the 
Actor-Manager. 





FOUND OUT. 

{OME weeks ago the Reverend Hugh Price Hughes, 
hI M.A., descended upon Edinburgh soliciting sub- 
scriptions for the West London Mission. Knowing 
somewhat of this person and his antecedents, we 
thought it right to utter a note of warning for the 
benefit of those good people who might naturally be 
expected to fall into his net. A grave cloud, it was 
pointed out, was hanging over him. In a weekly 
print of which he is editer or proprietor (or both) had 
appeared a series of virulent articles attacking Indian 
missionaries in general and those employed by the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society in particular. Replies 
to these accusations were refused insertion, and ‘A 
Friend of Missions, as the author signed himself, wrote 
on, apparently uncontradicted. Disquiet arose in what 
with quaint irony is termed the religious world—and the 
income of the Missionary Society dropped £9000 in the 
course ofa single year. A sub-committee of investiga- 
tion was accordingly appointed : Hughes and the person 
he had put forward as an eminent authority (in reality 
a young man named Lunn, employed in the West 
London Mission) appearing on the one side, while 
the missionaries were represented by the Rev. Mr. 
Findlay and Professor Patterson, whose experience in 
exposing the notorious Madame Blavatsky rendered him 
specially well fitted for the work. Evidence was led 
at considerable length, the sub-committee has now re- 
ported, and the storm-cloud has burst. 

Considering its duty to be merely the investigation 
of certain definite charges against the missionaries, the 
sub-committee has merely found that these are with- 
out foundation. Its report in no way condemns or 
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exculpates the accusers. But the evidence on which its 
deliverance is based is of the most startling description, 
though of course only one or two points can be noted 
here. The eminent authority had only been twelve 
months in India altogether, and during half that time, 
moreover, he had been off work. In his articles he had 
stated that he and his wife had lived comfortably on 
15s. per week. As a matter of fact, though his income 
was between £300 and £400, he had left the country 
in debt. He is shown to have been extremely ignorant 
of Indian matters—though of course he went to the 
National Congress and wrote about it to the order of 
that good man Stead. He is shown to have lied about 
the cost of living, about other people, and about 
himself, and both he and his employer are convicted 
of doctoring the written evidence with which they 
sought to bolster up their case. It wasglittle wonder 
accordingly that when this passionless and judicial 
report was laid before the General Committee some 
strong speaking was indulged in. In the words of one 
distinguishedgclergyman, the evidence ‘has unmasked 
one of the grossest impositions ever attempted on the 
public credulity.” But the General Committee has no 
control over Hughes and Lunn, and it was not until the 
Rev. Dr. Greeves intimated that he would probably 
bring their doings—and he spoke plainly thereanent— 
formally before the approaching Conference, which can 
deal with them and that effectually, that Hughes took 
heart of grace and proceeded to blaspheme: ‘ With 
respect to Dr. Greeves’s accusations of personal dis- 
honesty “—we hardly care to print his remaining words 
—‘I appeal from Dr. Greeves to God. It is the most 
painful statement that was ever made respecting me 
since I was born. I cannot believe that even yesterday 
God would have blessed me as He did if I were the 
dishonest man Dr. Greeves asserts I am.” 

This appeal will no doubt receive attention in the 
proper quarter. But meanwhile the Conference has a 
very plain—even if a very disagreeable—duty before it. 
No desire for peace in the Connexion, however natural, 





can justify this its supreme tribunal in giving such a 
scandal the go-by. Hughes and Lunn stand convicted 
of gross evil-doing in the sight of all men. About 
the nature of their offence there is no mistake. It 
does not consist in having made charges against their 
brethren which have turned out to be unfounded. 
What they did was to make those charges dishonestly, 
and to attempt to support them by dishonest means. 
And these neo-journalists, it must be remembered, are 
not laymen like Mr. William Thomas Stead but or- 
dained ministers of the Wesleyan denomination. They 
are employed, moreover, in an enterprise in which public 
confidence has never been over-strong. What, then, 
will be the future of the West London Mission if its 
management be left in such notorious hands? Wicked 
earls are not likely to be reclaimed by a person whom 
they may perhaps confuse with the late Mr. Pigott or 
the present Mr. Ernest Parke. And good people who 
supply funds for the elevation of the classes may not 
care to see these administered by persons of Lunn’s 
peculiar talent for finance. Thus, apart even from a 
regard to its own good name, the Wesleyan Connexion 
has very definite material interests concerned. And the 
same considerations which forced the investigation but 
now concluded are pretty certain to result in those 
further proceedings which common decency demands. 
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MODERN MEN. 
MR. W. D. HOWELLS. 


| pene or as Mr. Howells would say insular, critics 

have been known, to aver that Mr. Howells is desti- 
tute of imagination and passion and the faculty of evoking 
mirth. Such a statement would seem to indicate an im- 
perfect acquaintance with the fruitage of Mr. Howells’s 
genius. He is one of the most fervid, imaginative, and 
amusing of writers. He is a critic as well as a novelist. 
Some time ago he saw that insular novelists and critics 
had misconceived the nature of their respective tasks. 
From Defoe to Mr. George Meredith, from Dryden to 
whom you will, they had been one and all stumbling in 
thick darkness. To be romantic, passionate, transporting, to 
compel laughter,to weave ingenious plots, to link together 
beautiful or thrilling situations, to create ennobling ideals, 
to select what is telling and significant from a mass of dusty 
and barren details, to cunningly sharpen and brighten the 
vapid and colourless converse of daily life—a novelist, it 
was held, might do each or all of these things without 
inevitably meriting derision or neglect ; while a critic— 
so ran the fallacy—might be unbiassed and cool-headed 
and urbane and keenly analytic, and diffident in his as- 
sumptions, and catholic in his tastes, and yet not prove 
wholly unworthy of his calling. Mr. Howells set himself 
to shatter this fallacy. By precept and example he 
taught that analysis was the novelist’s part ; passion and 
prejudice the critic’s. If his fictions are compact of analysis 
mitigated by small-talk, in his criticisms he has revealed 
a wild and frolic fancy which might have brought a novelist 
of the extinct or insular species to despair. It is written of 
Mr. Oscar Wilde that, being requested by a countryman 
of Mr. Howells to name the greatest of poets, he looked 
confused, lightly put the question by, but in the end ad- 
mitted that his predecessor Shakespeare had written some 
things which were ‘quite of value.’ Were Mr. Howells asked 
to name the greatest novelist he would no doubt evince 
a modesty similar to Mr Wilde’s. But he would hardly 
admit that his English fellow-workers lad produced any- 
thing of value. Briefly stated, his main contention is this : 
a continent is bigger than an island, therefore it will pro- 
duce bigger novelists. Genius is a question of geography. 
Thus, had Dickens been born in Boston or Chicago, he 
might not have been the pitiful proser for whose incom- 
petence islanders blush. The argument is at once 
so lucid and so cogent, it is worthy to rank with the 
sublime syllogism by which Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
proved the relative greatness of nations to be ascer- 
tainable from the number of hogs which they annually 
doom to bleed. Nevertheless it is not without humilia- 
tion that the islander studies the works of the continental 
critic. He discovers that he has been living in grovelling 
ignorance of the greatest men of genius of the day. Their 
names star the pages of Mr. Howells in many a golden 
galaxy—poets far above crowning, essayists and story- 
tellers of whom the meanest would eclipse a dozen 
Mérimées, and whose names are nevertheless as unknown 
to the benighted Britisher as the name Achilles bore 
among women. And as for our own puny ,scribblers— 
Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray (to name but these) were 
only what youth calls ‘duffers.’. And as for their succes- 
sors—there is none of them fit to fill a Bostonian’s ink- 
pot. England, cursed with her effete aristocracy—Mr. 
Howells despises a man with a title as deeply as a story- 
teller with a story—England lags miserably in the literary 
race behind Russia, France, and the continent that gave 





Howells to the globe. ‘Oh, yes, you’ll larn a deal about 
the old country ’"—from Mr. Howells. 
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No doubt there are cavillers on the illiterate side of the 
Atlantic who recognise in these merciless strictures only 
the petulant vapouring and shrill extravagance which are 
not inconsistent with envy of one’s betters and a super- 
ficial acquaintance with the literature of the world. These 
reactionists hold that the work of most American critics 
is cankered by a spirit of narrow provincialism which they 
detect even in Emerson and Holmes—(as when the 
Autocrat sedately associates some of the greatest names in 
English literature— Keats for example—with the name of 
N. P. Willis)—and which they believe to have received 
fullest expression in Mr. W. D. Howells’s declarations of 
independence. His criticisms, they admit, are as impas- 
sioned, imaginative, and amusing as his novels are frigid, 
commonplace, and dull. But in what he apparently 
esteems the quintessence of ‘ culture’ they recognise only 
veneered vulgarity, farcical fanaticism, and the dogmatism 
which is born of that half-knowledge so often more falla- 
cious than ignorance. They laugh to scorn the theory 
that art advances with the centuries like engineers’ 
work ; they refuse to see why the literary conventions 
that held good in the Athens of Sophocles and the Lon- 
don of Shakespeare should be scouted as imbecilities in 
the Boston of Howells. In these indictments of English 
aristocrats and English novelists they seem to hear the 
voice of a dear old friend. The voice is the voice of 
Jefferson Brick, though Jefferson has washed his hands 
and abandoned cock-tails for wsthetic teas, and whiled 
away some time in Italy for the benefit of his mind and 
the good of his country. Thus in their conceit the chorus 
of irresponsible insular reviewers ; meanwhile Mr. W. D. 
Howells goes on writing novels, and is amply avenged. 
Not of him shall his critic exclaim: ‘O that mine adver- 
sary had written a book !’ 

The effete Thackeray, it may still be remembered, once 
wrote a novel without a hero. This is the only point of 
resemblance between the Master and the novelist whom 
he flouted into nothingness. There is no hero in any of 
Mr. Howells’s fictions. When you have made up your mind 
that you will not tell a story while the day of the dress- 
maker endures in the green world, a ‘hero’ would be a 
ridiculous excrescence on what you are pleased to call 
your novels. Millinery takes the part in Mr. Howells’s 
analyses which Love takes in the Decameron and Money in 
the Comédie humaine. Frocks and frills rustle through his 
books as the wind whistles through the score of The Flying 
Dutchman. He alone of men has met the lady-novelist in 
her own domain of feathers and furbelows and has come 
out undisgraced from the contest. You may, no doubt, 
grow a-weary of millinery effects as elaborate as Mr. 
Clark Russell’s seascapes. You may find that of micro- 
scopic small-talk there cometh satiety at last. You may 
even begin to wish that some one would say ‘i’fackins,’ 
and ‘by’r lady’; nay, you may long for the advent of 
the most wooden ghost that ever jangled chains. But 
of course that will be because you are insular and anti- 
quated in your views. 

One of Mr. Howells’s reforms has been to elevate the 
prig to his true position as the central figure in fiction. 
His prigs take the place misallotted to the hero in old- 
world romance. And his prigs leave nothing to be de- 
tested. It is hard to adjudge their merits ; yet, perhaps, 
the pride of place must be accorded to the young man in 
A Chance Acquaintance who throws over the girl he is 
pledged to marry because her dress did not answer to 
his fancy’s flight. ‘Oh,’ said Miss Carrie in Mr. Black’s 
story, when that charming young lady had been studying 
the novels of her fellow-countryman, ‘ surely they won't 
think our young fellows are like ‘hat!’ There does not, 
however, appear to have been any outcry against Mr. 
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Howells for libelling the youth of his native continent. 
Curiously, he cannot veil his lurking admiration for these 
creatures far below kicking. Still, as most of them 
marry his ‘young girls,’ poetic justice is not invariably 
unappeased. His ‘young girls, however, are not always 
worthy of their unspeakable suitors. One or two of them 
are natural, bright, and winning, notably Leslie in Out 
of the Question—the most charming of all Mr. Howells’s 
maidens. 

The man is a Puritan Zola. He has not the intense 
though lurid imagination of Zola at his strongest. Such a 
masterpiece of fiery description and condensed characteri- 
sation as la Defense du Moulin is completely beyond his 
range. Of course he avoids the shambles and the cess- 
pools by which his fellow-‘ realist’ loveth to dwell ; his 
‘realism’ is of the prim, square-toed, drab-clad type. He 
is only dreary where Zola is disgusting, sickly where Zola 
is brutal. He writes better American than Zola writes 
French, but at his best his style is only neat and pointed— 
there is no swing on the writing—and at his worst he is 
as affected as the veriest Della Cruscan. One or two of 
his early books—The Lady of the Aroostook, Out of the 
Question, and A Counterfeit Presentment—were agreeable 
reading. But to have written these is no atonement for 
the infliction of A Modern Instance and its dismal suc- 
cessors on the world. He is a clever man who has taken 
the wrong turning. He has strayed from the highway 
of art, from the road that leads by Greek temples and 
spired medieval cities to the purple hills and the boun- 
tiful plains of the land of New Romance. He has stumbled 
into the desert of ‘ realism,’ and the further he goes astray 
the more shrilly does he cry out that others should for- 
sake the pleasant places and sit down with him and build 
sand-houses in the dust-heaps. 


DIRTY AND « DEAR.’ 

AMES HOWEL, Gent., author of a certain delightful 
volume of Familiar Letters, is also the author of 4 
Perfect Description of the People and Country of Scotland 
(1649, 8 pp.), which is far pleasanter reading for Scotsmen 
now than it could have been at the time when it was 
‘Printed for J. S... He had an eye in his head, had 
Howel ; behind that eye he had as shrewd and quick and 
apprehensive a brain as you shall find ; at his finger-ends 
he had a style of singular point, vigour, and causticity ; 
and as he loved not Scotland, yet was moved to write 
about her,'there can be no manner of doubt that to the 
Waddies of the period—(the whippersnapper, patriotic or 
other, is of no particular age but of all time)—he was any- 

thing but a persona grata. 

From the outset of his pilgrimage he speaks as one with 
an offended nostril and a heaving stomach. ‘The Ayr, 
says he, in his second sentence, ‘ might be wholesome but 
for the stinking people that inhabit it’ ; and at this height 
of disdain, nec tenui pennd, does he maintain himself until 
theend. ‘Their beasts, the ungallant wretch proceeds, ‘be 
generally small, Women only excepted ; of which sort ’— 
it is painful in these days to reflect-—Howel thought there 
were ‘none greater in the whole world.’ The fate of 
‘the greatest sort’ of these poor ‘ Monsters ’-—by which 
Howel means ‘Countesses and Ladies’—moves him to 
no sort of pity. They are ‘kept like Lyons in Iron grates, 
while the merchants’ wives are for their part cabined in 
‘Wooden Cages like our Boar Franks.’ Through the bars 
of these enclosures ‘sometimes peeping to catch the Air 
we’ English ‘are almost choked with the sight of them,’ 
so far are they removed from cleanliness, which quality 
‘their flesh naturally abhors.’ At this point Howel is in- 
spired to discuss the general impression with a certain 
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particularity, so that it becomes impossible to pursue him 
through his amorous descant point by point. Suffice to say 
that ‘their splay-feet never offend in socks’ ; that they 
are ‘of opinion that Susanna could not be chast because 
she bathed so often’; that ‘ Formosity and a dainty face 
are things they never dream of’; that they are great 
users of ‘ Brimstone and Butter for the Scab’; and that 
‘to be chained in marriage with one of them were to 
be tied to a dead carkass and to be cast into a stinking 
ditch.’ In their comparison every hack in Houndsditch 
is ‘an Helena,’ while the ‘ greasie Bauds in Turnbul-street 
are Greekish Dames’; and it is a fact, says Howel, that 
‘I had rather be the meanest servant of the two to my 
Pupils Chamber-maid’ than ‘the Master Minion to the 
fairest Countess I have yet discovered.’ As for the hus- 
bands of these dreadful creatures, it is enough to note 
of them that their ‘greatest madness . . . is Jealousie’ ; 
for how can they be other than insane beyond hope of 
cure who ‘ fear what no man that hath but two of his 
senses’—(sight and smell, to wit)—‘ would take from 
them’? Thus the ingenious Howel; and it is a fair 
surmise that he must have suffered grinding torments at 
the hands of one who could thus desperately cry out 
upon all. 

At this time Scotland—in spite of that tincture of 
squalor which has been a blot on her fame for centuries— 
is by way of becoming one of the cleanly countries of the 
world ; but it is none the less mortifying to reflect that 
once upon a time she was as she was nosed by the gasp- 
ing and indignant Howel. What with ‘foul houses, foul 
streets, foul linnen, foul dishes and pots, foul trenchers and 
napkins, her effect upon our courtier appears to have 
been nothing less than demoralising. ‘They have good 
store of fish, he remarks of her children, ‘and good for 
those that can eat it raw’; but for those that cannot, ‘ if 
it come once into their hands it is worse than if it were 
three days old.’ It is a hideous suggestion, but it is of a 
piece with the rest of the picture. ‘ Nature,’ says Howel of 
these poor devils of Scotsmen, ‘hath . . . discovered to 
them some Mines of Coal to show to what end he created 
them’ ; the thistle ‘is not given them of nought’ inas- 
much as ‘ it is the fairest flower in their Garden’ ; he sees 
‘little Grass but in their Pottage’; while ‘ for their Butter 
and Cheese, he ‘will not meddle withal at this time, 
nor no man else,’ he adds in his biting way, ‘that loves 
his life.’ Fruit they have none: ‘ for their Gransire Adam’s 
sake they never planted any’; and they are so poor in 
other sorts of timber that ‘had Christ been betrayed in 
this Country (as doubtless,’ in Howel’s view, ‘ he should, 
had he come as a Stranger) Judas had sooner found the 
Grace of Repentance than a Tree to hang himself on.’ In 
which gibe he anticipates the theory of Scotland as a pos- 
sible woodyard of a greater writer and a more distinguished 
traveller than himself. It is said that Johnson’s continuous 
discoursing of the nakedness of the country went far to 
turn it into a place of trees, inasmuch as it was conveyed 
to no lord of land but he instantly became a planter of 
saplings and a sower of acorns—if only out of fury with 
his critic. Howel was read to no such purpose. Indeed 
it is questionable if he were read at all: if he had been 
he would scarce have gone uncudgelled. 

For in truth the Scots as he paints them were scarce 
less arrogant and stiff-necked than filthy in their ways and 
malodorous in their general effect. ‘Their Sabbath’s 
exercise, he notes—and for a moment you think he is 
describing the traditional Scottish Sunday— is a preach- 
ing in the Forenoon and a persecuting in the Afternoon’: 
it being the case that ‘they go to Church in the Forenoon 
to hear the Law, and to the Crags and Mountains in the 
Afternoon to ’—well, to rid themselves of a certain—how 
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to call it?—a certain old-fashioned something, the which 
(according to Sir Hugh Evans) is ‘a familiar beast and 
signifieth love.’ But they are none the less bold and per- 
sonal for that. Thus, ‘they hold their Noses if you talk 
of Bear-Baiting’ and they ‘stop their Ears if you talk of 
a Play’; but they make a common jest of fornication, 
and while they only ‘rail’ at theft, they ‘ wink at’ murder 
and they ‘laugh at’ blasphemy: being persuaded, 
says Howel, that ‘tis ‘impossible to loose the way to 
Heaven if they can but leave Rome behind them’ ; 
inasmuch as for them ‘to be opposite to the Pope 
is to be presentlie with God.’ As for the Lords Tem- 
poral, the most that Howel can tell of them s that 
‘they are not Scotishmen’ for the reason that ‘as soon 
as they fall from the brest of the beast their mother’ 
their ‘careful sire posts them away for France.’ In the 
course of their passage thither ‘ the Sea sucks from them 
that which they have suckt from their rude dam’ ; and 
once landed, ‘they gather new flesh, new blood, new 
manners, they ‘learn to put on their cloaths,’ and eke 
‘to stand, to speak and to discourse, to congee, to court 
women, and to complement with men.’ The result of 
this training is that ‘their followers are their fellows, 
their wives ’—(Howel has told us what manner of women 
they were)—‘ their slaves, their horses their masters, and 
their swords their judges.’ Such were the ‘temporizing 
gentlemen’ who followed their master to London ; and 
either Howel deserves the stab for a libeller or they were 
a very ruffianly sort of fellows. 

Howel’s astonishment is great—so great, indeed, that it 
impels him to an extreme of sycophancy on the one hand 
and an extreme of blasphemy on the other—that ‘ so brave 
a Prince as King James should be born in so stinking a 
Town as Edenburg in filthy—{the epithet is more specific, 
by the way ; but let that pass|—Scotland.’ Let us hope 
he got well paid for his wonderment. It was disparaging 
enough to ‘dear old Scotland’ herself, but it was ex- 
ceedingly flattering to the dear old creature’s king. 


THE SALON. 


ee exhibition which has just been closed at the 

‘ Palais des Champs Elysées’ suffered no doubt from 
the secession of M. Meissonier and his friends. Among 
those who followed the expensive ‘ master of the common- 
place’ to the Champ-de-Mars were many of the most dis- 
tinguished French painters, and the inevitable result of 
their desertion was that less work of unquestioned merit 
was to be seen on the walls of the Salon than in some 
former years. But the conspicuous qualities of the ex- 
hibition have suffered no decay. True, there were square 
acres on square acres of bad colour handled with fatal 
skill ; the dry academics of M. Bouguereau and his kind 
were there to win the British tourist ; nor has it yet be- 
come a commonplace in Paris that selection of material 
is one of the first duties of a painter, and that grandeur of 
scale is not always sufficient to atone for coarseness of asso- 
ciation and brutality of treatment. But in spite of certain 
deficiencies, year after year there is the same tale to tell. 
On every wall of the Salon you may study and realise the 
inestimable benefit of school. Most of the painters ac- 
cepted have at least a sense of style. They are not 
content to win a popular triumph by trivial sentimen- 
tality of subject and smooth polish of brushwork. Their 
appeal is made on grounds of art, and their work presents 
the strongest possible contrast in intention and execu- 
tion to the enticing canvases produced year after year to 
thrill the visitors to Burlington House. Another charac- 
teristic feature of the Salon is its catholicity. In spite 
of the French devotion to school, which seems infamous to 
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the Gothic mind, there is in Paris little of the intolerance 
which reigns in our own Academy. Impartial recognition 
is extended to all the schools: and naught is exacted 
‘of the painter but that he shall learn his trade and not 
content himself with scrawling his individuality upon 
canvas by the light of nature. The Impressionists, who 
would meet with short shrift in London, were so strongly 
represented at the Salon as largely to fix its character. 
And pictures which elsewhere might seem outré so har- 
monised with the examples around them as to seem almost 
commonplace. 

We have lately heard so much of the immorality of 
what is called ‘French art’ by those excellent British 
painters who are avowedly fighting for their own hand, 
that it is a pleasure to notice that Paris herself knows 
not the boundaries of nationality. For those who help to 
form the French School of to-day have come from the four 
ends of the earth. Sweden, Poland, Russia, Italy, Brazil, 
Venezuela, and the United States have all sent their 
representatives, seeking their education in Paris as the 
Romans once found culture at Athens. They have recog- 
nised, as every one but the British Academician has ever 
recognised, that art is not bounded by political frontiers, 
but has one language, which makes a universal appeal to 
those who have the temperament to understand it. We 
do not hear that in Belgium, Switzerland, or America it 
is deemed unpatriotic and disgraceful to have received 
instruction at the capital of the world’s art. But in 
London professional jealousy triumphs over everything. 
And it is but natural that the members of what is called 
the British School, having so long kept up the fiction 
that their school has really an existence, should be re- 
luctant to have their delusion dispelled by a handful of 
painters who have had the impertinence to spend some 
years in the atelier of a craftsman. 

Superior as the French are to our own painters in the 
modelling of the human form, it is in their treatment of 
landscape that their most brilliant triumph is achieved. 
If we had only reverenced the tradition of Constable and 
Crome, which France, who disdains not alien teaching, 
so frankly accepted, we should have no need to reproach 
ourselves to-day with our contempt of a noble conven- 
tion. But our own landscape-painters have preferred 
stenography to art, so that we have but Messrs. Leader, 
Vieat Cole, Goodall, and the rest to set in the scale against 
MM. Harpignies, Francais, Yon, Dufour, and twenty 
others. A comparison of M. Guéry’s les Chardons with a 
typical English landscape should make our painters blush 
for their art. The foreground of this picture is thick 
with thistles; but, where the true-born Briton would 
separate every leaf, every stalk, with faithful conscien- 
tiousness and saintly accuracy, the Frenchman paints them 
in masses with a broad touch, and produces a picture in- 
stead of the tortured map so dear to insular critics. It 
will be long before an Englishman produces so eminent 
a work as the Crépuscule of M. Harpignies. It is superb 
in colour and grandiose in composition. The trees could 
scarce be modelled with an easier mastery, and there is 
nothing to disturb the picturesque harmony of the whole. 
All that is unessential is neglected, and though the picture 
might not be supremely interesting to botanist or geo- 
logist—though the Ruskinite would put it to scorn—it 
remains a technical triumph and a noble work of art. 

No less distinctly marked is the superiority of the 
Parisian Impressionists over our own selection*of wilful and 
random experimentalists. MM. Maurice Eliot, Wytsman, 
Gagliardini, and Grimelund—to name but these—if not 
always refined in colour, yet contrive to give their work 
such an aspect of reality as their British imitators toil 
after in vain. M. H.-J.-G. Martin’s piece of decora- 
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tion, too, representing the President of the Republic 
at Agen, should give the more advanced of our painters 
food for reflection. In technique and conception it is 
essentially modern. It is an impression on a vast scale. 
The costumes and accessories belong to the present 
day, and yet the composition is so dignified, the decora- 
tive scheme so loyally adhered to, that it suggests no 
commonplace association, no triviality of idea. But until 
we make solemn sacrifice of our national pride there 
is but small chance that art will triumph in Britain. 
We delight to rate skill of hand below worthiness of in- 
tention. We had rather feel our way like blind men 
with a dog and a stick than borrow a light from our 
neighbours. And it will probably be our privilege to 
go on denouncing the achievements of the French School 
as mere jugglery and selling our own masterpieces to the 
connoisseurs of Brixton and Sydenham Hill. 





SIFTINGS FROM HISTORY. 


wiIFTING historical mss. in search of knowledge is like 

washing for gold-dust : the disappointments are many 
and the finds comparatively rare. You settle down upon 
a likely collection of old letters. They are from interest- 
ing people, they were written at an interesting period, 
and you think they are sure to yield well. But for 
all the reward you have for your trouble you might as 
well have been hunting for character and style in The 
Complete Letter-Writer. The manner is as stiff and diffuse 
as Queen Bess’s ruff. There is a prodigality of words 
and a famine of ideas. The writer takes for granted the 
very things you are eager to hear about, and runs on 
instead about things concerning which all interest has 
been dead and buried for centuries. If you could but be 
at his ear to tell him where he should give his pen rein 
and where he should stop! But he is writing after the 
fashion of his time, and seeking to please his correspon- 
dent or himself without taking thought for posterity. 
The Calendar of the House of Lords Papers for 1688-91, 
published a week or two back, takes note, for example, 
among the written minutes, of an order forbidding any 
lord to ‘go to the fire, and of another inhibiting the 
peers’ footmen from ‘lying on the tables of the Painted 
Chamber,’ both orders being considered ‘ inappropriate 
to the dignity of the printed journals.’ So far from 
sharing this view, you are curious to know what ren- 
dered such directions necessary, and also what became 
of the ticklish discussion on the point of privilege 
‘whether, when the King was present at the playhouse, 
and put on his hat,’ the peers sitting in the cockpit with 
the peeresses ‘ should remain covered.’ The worst is, that 
the groper among old mss. and printed records of two or 
three hundred years hence will have the same quarrel 
with the written correspondence and the printed minutes 
of to-day. We cannot guess what manner of men the 
students of 2190 may be, nor what style or choice of sub- 
ject is most likely to win them; and writing to please 
them seems scarce worth the while. 

Sometimes the more precious matter will be found in 
the last paragraph, or the last sentence, or the last line, 
having apparently settled there by virtue of its specific 
gravity. A perfect instance occurs in a letter written 
exactly three hundred years ago, and preserved in the 
Hatfield Collection. It is a despatch apparently sent 
from the Continent by one of the junior Douglases of 
Whittinghame to a younger brother. A long-winded 
homily upon the ‘use of letters and writing, based upon 
the brief and swift course of human life, and eked out 
with illustrations from the histories of Hercules, Achilles, 
Alexander, and Julius Cesar, is concluded in these terms : 
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‘I could have discoursed a great deal more, but time will 
not suffer, only I wish you to have respect to your fame 
after death, living eternally as hath done Homer, Virgil, 
Titus Livius, Sallust, and many more, whom I cannot 
nominate here for shortness of the time’; and then 
comes this ‘postscriptum ’ : ‘In France the Queen-Mother 
is dead ; the Duke of Guise slain by the King; his brother 
arrested prisoner; Duc de Nemours and his mother 
prisoners ; Cardinal of Bourbon prisoner ; Archbishop of 
Lyons arrested and thereafter hanged.’ All that: no 
less. And all that at the tedious tail of a kind of unofficial 
prize essay ! 

Sometimes you come upon strange and incongruous con- 
junctions of names and facts or traits of character and 
style. What is one to think of the conjectural prototype 
of Falstaff quoting Scripture and forswearing fat capons 
for Lenten fare ? One of those that flit in and out of the 
Burghley Papers is Lord Cobham. History has played 
him a jade’s trick. He was Sir John Oldcastle when 
Shakespeare was holding horses at the Globe, listening 
to stories of court pageants and scandals, and preparing 
for his degree in the taverns of Eastcheap ; so nobody 
cares to hear what sober services commended this his- 
torical Sir John to the favour of Cecil. We only want 
to know if there clung about him or his reputation any 
savour of a certain fat knight, who once bore his name on 
the play-bills. An imaginative man might be tempted to 
draw his inferences from the fact that Cobham’s good 
offices are invoked in helping a Master Fenton to transport 
‘three hundred quarters of malt to Appledore.’ But a 
later letter shows him in a mood in which carousing is far 
enough from his mind. The Armada is readying ; the 
‘ Queen’s superiority in the narrow seas’ is in jeopardy ; 
news of ‘foul and cruel dealings’ is coming in from the 
Low Countries, where Her Majesty’s enemies ‘ dyd hang, 
drounyd, and famyshed’ certain of her subjects. The 
crisis called for the presence of ‘ persons of credit, know- 
ledge, and experience’ on the Queen’s Council; and Lord 
Cobham confides to Burghley that he feels his courage 
oozing out of him. The consciousness that he was not 
of sufficient ‘mettle and stuff’ had put him ‘in a fever’ 
lest patrimony and repute should be reft from him in 
the tug of war. ‘When I was a scholar, he says, ‘I read 
in Tully’s “ Offices” : Nihil utile quod non honestum ; and 
now in my old age I read in the Holy Scriptures “that 
it is better to have a dinner of herbs with love than 
an ox with evil will,’ and that “it is better to have a 
little with righteousness than great riches wrongfully 
gotten.” Would our own Sir John have expressed him- 
self thus? Is it not rather in the vein of Shallow turned 
Puritan and sunk so low as to have lost even the memory 
of Jane Nightwork and the midnight chimes ? 

Style is the common property of an age ; and few even 
among the time-servers but had some tang of the large and 
stately Elizabethan utterance. It is to be heard in Lord 
Buckhurst’s appeal, through Burghley, to be reinstated in 
Her Grace’s favour. ‘Thus rolleth,’ he writes—‘thus 
rolleth my fortune upon the wheel of sorrows and un- 
certainties, and my comfort still upon protractions.’ Re- 
calling how once he sunned himself in the royal eye, ‘ But 
lo!’ he cries, ‘ what is the faith and fortune of this world, 
where neither State nor friends are certain nor Princes’ 
favours may be made freehold!’ To be sure, Buckhurst 
was a poet, and one to whom rhetoric came natural ; but 
the same sentiment is put more tersely and familiarly, yet 
every whit as figuratively, by the Master of Gray : ‘ Princes’ 
ears, he says, ‘are not given to men in liferent.’ You 
might grub up a whole collection of such proverbs and 
coinages of mother-wit passed out of currency. The 
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Master of Gray's correspondence is peppered with pun- 
gent phrases, strange oaths, and invocations of the Deity. 
In one letter he breaks forth vehemently against Queen 
Elizabeth : ‘If that Queen do no better in things to 
the King than I find her minded, by God she shall 
deceive herself! And for myself, if I find such usage 
as hitherto I have received, the Devil learn her!’ He 
has put his credit ‘in brangle’ for one who would use 
him as ‘auld bouttis’; the mystery of ‘sitting siker’ 
grows harder ; and for his dealing in his own suit, ‘the 
Devil it ever did me good, if I have not backed it dear.’ 
Nor should one be surprised, after practising his society 
along with Mr. Francis Osbaldistone and Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie, to find that Rob Roy had a pretty turn for this kind 
of wit. ‘There’s vast differs between Dukes,’ he is found 
reflecting, when His Grace of Montrose presses him for 
borrowed money, while His Grace of Athole, knowing 
that it is ill taking breeks off a Highlandman, lets him 
go free. It is but one of the innumerable plagiarisms that 
History has made from Romance. 





‘ BULGER’-FACED GOLF-CLUBS. 
NHE latest heresy which has vexed the golfing world is 
now known by the name of the Bulgerian heresy. In 
the use of the word ‘ heresy’ there is no implication with 
regard to the relative merits of the orthodox and hetero- 
dox creeds. A heretic means simply one who believes in 
something different—therefore of course wrong, humanly 
speaking ; yet not necessarily wrong from the point of 
view—(which we propose to occupy in respect of this con- 
troversy)—of the transcendental critic. The Bulgerian 
heretic differs in that he believes in the bulger ; and the 
bulger is a club with a convex face. In this latest heresy 
we have reached an extreme of departure from the ancient 
orthodox traditions. 

We have before us at the moment of writing a very 
interesting paper by Mr. R. B. Finlay, Q.C., M.P., on the 
origin of the terms ‘ heeling’ and ‘ toeing.’ When a ball 
goes to the right of the proper line it is commonly said to 
be heeled ; when] to the left it is said, to be toed. Mr. 
Finlay’s contention is that if a straight-faced club be 
travelling at the moment it meets the ball in the proper 
line of flight of the ball, the ball will fly straight with 
whatever part of the face of the club it be struck. Clubs 
in the days immediately preceding the date of the Bul- 
gerian heresy were straight-faced. In the yet earlier dark 
ages, however, clubs were concave-faced. The effect is 
obvious : that if the ball were struck on the heel of the 
concavity, by reason of the shape of the face the ball 
would fly to the right of the line along which the true 
centre of the club-head was travelling. Equally, if struck 
on the toe of the concavity, the ball would fly to the left 
of that line. Hence the origin of the terms heeling and 
toeing ; which names, as has happened in other than golf- 
ing cases, have survived the conditions under which they 
came into use. What are the conditions, then, under 
which, with a straight-faced club, the ball flies to the right 
or left of the desired line? (We think we may safely 
postulate that such things sometimes happen.) 

We need not, probably, demur to Mr. Finlay’s pro- 
position that if a straight-faced club be travelling in the 
proper line the ball will go in the proper line. It follows, 
conversely, that ifthe ball do not go in the proper line it 
is because the face of the club has not gone in the proper 
line. The most common instance in which this occurs is 
seen in the case of ‘slicing.’ The club-head is drawn in 
towards us, across the proposed line of flight of the ball 
(or a backward prolongation of it). This makes the ball 
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rotate from left to right. On the left-hand side of the 
ball this rotation is meeting the air through which the ball 
flies ; while on the right-hand side the rotation is in the 
same direction as the current of air which the ball, if it were 
sentient, would feel. The effect of the rotation is there- 
fore to pack the air on the left-hand side of the ball, and 
to rarefy it on the right. To the right, therefore—the 
direction of least resistance—the ball inclines. A mathe- 
matical formula by which the effect of rotation on the 
flight of bodies through the air may be calculated has been 
found, we believe, by Lord Rayleigh. 

It is, then, a misapplication of terms to speak of heeling 
—i.e., hitting the ball on the heel of the club—as the 
cause of the ball’s flying off a straight-faced club to the 
right ; or of toeing as the cause of its flight to the left. 
The reason is that the club’s face is travelling at the 
moment of impact somewhat across the proper line of 
flight of the ball—from outwards inwards in the case of 
heeling ; from inwards outwards in the case of toeing, 
But it so happens that these terms heeling and toeing, 
which are inappropriate when taken in the sense of indi- 
cating the cause of the misdirection of the ball, have a 
certain accidental appropriateness. It is not because the 
ball is struck with the heel or toe that it flies to the right 
or left respectively ; but it so happens that when the club- 
head is travelling in such a direction as to make the 
ball fly to the right it is probable that the ball will be 
struck on the heel ; and, vice versa, when the club-head is 
so travelling as to make the ball fly to the left it is pro- 
bable that the ball will be struck on the toe. This is 
obvious when we consider that as the club-head travels 
from outwards inwards across the proper line of the ball’s 
flight it is the heel of the club which first comes oppo- 
site the ball ; whereas, when the club-head is travelling 
from inwards outwards it is the toe which first comes 
opposite the ball. It is probable, therefore, that a ball 
which flies to the right off a straight-faced club will have 
been struck on the heel, and that a ball which flies to the 
left will have been struck on the toe. And this is the 
rationale of the construction of the bulger. It is a fact— 
though it does not give the cause—that a ball struck on 
the heel is likely to go to the right, and that a ball struck 
on the toe is likely to go to the left. But it is the effect 
of the convexity of the club’s face given by the bulge to 
make a ball struck on the heel fly to the left, and a ball 
struck on the toe fly to the right. Thus it is that the 
shape of the face of the bulger counteracts the devious 
effects apt to be produced by drawing the face of the club 
across the proper line of flight of the ball. 

Thence follow two practical results: (1) that it is easier 
to drive straight with a bulger than with a straight-faced 
club ; (2) that if we wish to make the ball fly with a curve 
to the right or left—in common parlance, to heel or pull 
(as sometimes happens)—we shall find it more difficult 
with a bulger than with a straight-faced club. The results 
thus deduced are borne out by the verdict of practical 
experience, 

One further point suggests itself as we look on the 
expressive face of the bulger. When club and ball meet 
there is a mutual compression. The club compresses the 
ball, and the resistance—the ‘inertia—of the ball com- 
presses the club. The resultant flight of the ball depends 
much on the recovery, on the expansion, on the elasticity 
of return to their shape, previous to impact and compres- 
sion, of club and ball. A dead flat surface, as of a straight- 
faced club, would appear likely to have a slower recovery, 
less elasticity, than a convex surface of which the apex 
was the point of impact. Hence, from the point of view 
of the transcendental critic, there would appear to be 
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much to be said in favour of the bulger. Humanly speak- 
ing, it is an ugly-looking, round-headed tool. Let the 
golfer choose which he will. The writer plays with a 
bulger. Horace G. Hutcuinson. 





THE SITUATION. 

7 position of the Government is naturally a subject 

of great anxiety to those who intelligently consider 
the issues now at stake. The position is all the more 
deplorable because it has been brought about not so much 
by the enemies of the Government as by members of the 
Cabinet itself. There is no use blinking this fact. It 
stares one in the face, and must be admitted. When the 
House separated for the Easter holidays all was well. 
Public business was fairly well forward : so much was this 
the case, indeed, that Mr. Courtney congratulated the 
Government upon the fact. Even after this period the 
Tithes Bill and the Land Purchase Bill—the two great 
measures of the session—were triumphantly carried past 
the second-reading stage. All seemed well, when a bolt 
was hurled from the blue and everything went reeling 
into confusion. The bolt came with the Budget. Since 
the fatal night when Mr. Goschen indicated the provisions 
of his Supplementary Budget, the Government has been 
in troubled waters. Some people think that with the 
withdrawal of the ill-fated licensing clauses from the 
Local Taxation Bill the worst of the crisis is past. I wish 
I could think so. The real truth is the Government ship 
is now on the rocks. She can only be saved by conspicu- 
ous courage and determination on the part of the leaders, 
backed by loyal and hearty service from those who 
follow. 

How does the case stand? I leave aside the Local 
Taxation Bill. Shorn of its contentious clauses this 
measure will doubtless become law. The minor measures 
of the Government have also had an extraordinary run of 
luck. Mr. Smith’s programme of a month ago, which 
most people thought fantastic and impossible, has, so far 
as this class of measures is concerned, been all but accom- 
plished. But the heavy cargo still remains on board, and 
the real question is what is to become of it? Mr. Smith 
waits for the Select Committee on Procedure. Probably 
he will not have long to wait. But, supposing this com- 
mittee to report in favour of the Government proposals ; 
supposing it decides to recommend that bills which have 
reached a certain stage in one session should be hung up, 
and the proceedings thereon resumed at the point where 
they were left off—what then? The recommendations 
must be submitted to the judgment of the House. It is 
here the real difficulty arises. The difficulty is of a two- 
fold character. It is said that a reform in procedure so 
novel and far-reaching should only be passed with the 
assent of the whole House. This is the Opposition ery at 
present, although it was not their cry when they forced 
through the Closure Rule. But it isonlyacry. Whether 
we like to realise it or no the days are for ever gone when 
the assent of the whole House will be given to anything. 
Party spirit has killed any such idea outright. And even 
the assent of the ‘ stuffed figures’ on the front Opposition 
bench means nothing. The front bench below the gang- 
way counts for much more: Mr. Labouchere is stronger 
than Mr. Gladstone and Sir William Harcourt combined, 
and what is more, he delights in proving to these right 
hon. gentlemen that it is so. General assent and consent, 
therefore, to anything is a mere dream. The majority 
must either rule or abdicate, and this is the issue which 
will be plainly knit this week or next. The issue would 
be easily faced but for the second difficulty to which I 
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have referred. The Government have got themselves 
into the difficulty ; it is a small section of their own sup- 
porters who are preventing them getting out of it. These 
men do not like the proposed Standing Order. They 
profess to fear its operation in the future—just as if the 
Radicals would scruple about passing and using it—and 
they, at bottom, have a dislike to the drift of the Govern- 
ment legislation. These men are, of course, fully entitled 
to their opinions. They are fully entitled to act upon 
them. 

But if they are to be acted upon the consequences 
should be realised and faced. The real issue at stake is 
not the reform of Parliamentary procedure. It is a much 
greater issue. The question is whether Mr. Balfour's Irish 
policy is to have a chance. The Chief Secretary has by 
universal admission done well. He has restored confidence 
in Ireland ; he has made the law supreme ; and, certain 
well-defined areas excepted, peace now reigns in that 
country. But this is only one part of the right hon. gentle- 
man’s policy. The country owes him much. Why, then, 
should he be balked of his chance? His desire has been 
expressed over and over again. He wishes to enlarge the 
number of owners of land and to give to Ireland a system 
of local government framed on some such lines as have 
obtained in England and Scotland. This done, Mr. Bal- 
four is prepared to ask for and to accept the verdict of the 
country upon his work. The last proof that his policy is the 
right one is to be found in the dread of the Parnellites. 
They know what land purchase has done wherever it 
has been carried out. They know that the tenant pur- 
chaser cannot be moved as the mere occupier can. They 
realise that the spread of this system means the beginning 
of the end for them and their agitation, and they also 
realise that the grant of a system of local govern- 
ment to Ireland would peel off a considerable section 
of Gladstonian support to their cause in Great Britain. 
At all hazards, then, ‘this must be prevented. This 
is the Parnellite cry at present. It is rather sad that 
they are able to use men for their purposes who were sent 
to Parliament to oppose them, and to support a Govern- 
ment pledged to maintain the Union. This, however, is 
the situation. The Government has three courses open 
for adoption now. They may choose to fight the New 
Rule through, or they may decide upon an autumn session, 
or they may cave in, accept defeat and humiliation, and 
close the doors of the House of Commons as speedily as 
possible. Nothing can be worse than the latter course. 
‘The man in the street’ understands and loves a stand- 
up fight. He can sympathise even with defeat under 
such circumstances. In short, he appreciates pluck. What 
he does not understand is running away. What he will not 
tolerate is funk. Of the other two courses the former is 
vastly preferable. On its merits the proposed New Rule 
is good. Apart from the present crisis and its difficulties 
it will save much valuable time: it will prevent the ship- 
wreck of much valuable legislation, and it will enable 
measures to be sent up to the Lords at a much earlier 
date than is now the case. On the other hand, little can 
be said for an autumn session. It is doubtful if such a 
measure as the Land Bill could be carried through in 
such a session, and for any other bill it is not required. 
But the one thing necessary on the part of the Govern- 
ment is that they shall make up their minds and stick to 
their decision whatever it may be. If they resolve to 
fight, let the fight be fought out. Let us not be led into 
battle and when half-way through it have the flag hauled 
down amid the cheers of the victors. No party will stand 
this, and no party ought to be asked to face such an 
ordeal. T. W. Russet, 
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BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 
XII. —SCREW-GUNS. 


= MOKIN’ my pipe on the mountings, sniffin’ the mornin’-cool, 
I walks in my old brown gaiters along o’ my old brown 
mule, 
With seventy gunners be’ind me, an’ never a beggar forgets 
It’s only the pick o’ the Army that handles the dear little 
pets—Tss ! Tss ! 
For you all love the screw-guns—the screw-guns 
they all love you ! 
So when we call round with a few guns, 0’ course you 
will know what to do—hoo ! hoo ! 
Jest send in your Chief an’ surrender—it’s worse if 
you fights or you runs : 
You can go where you please, you can skid up the 
trees, but you don’t get away from the guns. 


They send us along where the roads are, but mostly we goes 
where they ain’t ; 

We'd climb up the side of a sign-board an’ trust to the stick 0’ 
the paint ; 

We ’ve chivied the Naga an’ Lushai, we’ve give the Afreedee- 
man fits, 

For we fancies ourselves at two thousand,’we guns that are built 
in two bits—Tss ! Tss ! 


For you all love the screw-guns— 


If a man doesn’t work, why, we drills ’im an’ teaches ’im ’ow to 
be’ave ; 

If a beggar can’t march, why, we kills ’im an’ rattles ’im into ’is 
grave. 

You’ve got to stand up to our business an’ spring without 
snatchin’ or fuss. 

D’ you say that you sweat with the field-guns? By God, you 


must lather with us—Tss ! Tss ! 


For you all love the screw-guns— 


The eagles is screamin’ around us, the river ’s a-moanin’ below, 

We ’re clear 0’ the pine an’ the oak-scrub, we ’re out on the rocks 
an’ the snow, 

An’ the wind is as thin as a whip-lash what carries away to the 
plains 

The rattle an’ stamp o’ the lead-mules—the jinglety-jink o’ the 
chains—Tss ! Tss ! 


For you all love the screw-guns— 


There ’s a wheel on the Horns o’ the Mornin’ an’ a wheel on the 
edge o’ the Pit, 

An’ a drop into nothin’ beneath us as straight as a beggar can 
spit ; 

With the sweat runnin’ out o’ your shirt-sleeves an’ the sun off 
the snow in your face, 

An’ ’arf o’ the men on the drag-ropes to hold the old gun in ‘er 
place—Tss ! Tss ' 


For you all love the screw-guns— 


Smokin’ my pipe on the mountings, sniffin’ the mornin’-cool, 

I climbs in my old brown gaiters along 0’ my old brown mule. 

The monkey can say what our road was—the wild-goat ’e knows 
where we passed. 

Stand easy, you long-eared old darlin’s! Out drag-ropes! With 
shrapnel! Hold fast !—Tss ! Tss ! 

For you all love the screw-guns—the screw-guns they 
all love you ! 

So when we take tea with a few guns, 0’ course you 
will know what to do—hoo ! hoo ! 

Just send in your Chief and surrender—it ’s worse if 
you fights or you runs : 

You may hide in the caves, they’ll be only your 
graves, but you don’t get away from the guns ! 


‘Rupyarp Krewe. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


VESTRYDOM IN LONDON. 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.) 


London, 9th Fuly 1890. 
S1rR,—Mr. W. M. Acworth is clearly one of those gentlemen 
who argue by means of figures, though a bundle of statistics is 
not necessarily more of an argument than a bundle of firewood. 
His figures run thus :—L.C.C. = 137. 
Of these there are 5 peers. 
15 M.P.’s. 


” 9 

- » 15 would-be M.P.’s. 

” 2 2 ex-Gov. officials. 

7” 3 1 ex-Lord Mayor. 

‘ 5 bankers. 

re ¥ 5 traders. 

™ " 5 of various professions. 
” 2 1 Socialist agitator. 

- J 1 theatrical manager. 

“i = 1 Positivist. 


Total accounted for, 56 
Leaving a balance of 81 unaccounted for. 

He has shown by unimpeachable arithmetic that ,',4 of the 
London County Council are not in the strict, unimaginative, 
and statistical sense ‘vestrymen’; arga/ ‘either the Council 
is not typical of London vestrydom, or else London vestrymen 
are not necessarily, as you term them,’ etc., etc. The remain- 
ing 81 may, for aught I know or care, all be vestrymen in the 
strict, unimaginative, and statistical sense, or be all would-be 
members of Parliament, or traders, or ex-Lord Mayors. But 
let that pass : that is not the point. 

The point is that Mr. Acworth thinks he has you on both 
horns of a dilemma, and that in reality he is like a man running 
who has a stick thrust between his legs. ‘There ain’t no 
dilemmer’: there is nothing but a gentleman prone because 
of his haste in argument. For Mr. Acworth, being a man of 
figures, is literal-minded ; and being literal-minded, he has 
mistaken your meaning. As I understand you, you use ‘ vestry- 
man’ not as it might be used in a census-paper but as connot- 
ing a certain temper of mind and faculty of understanding—(you 
expressly say ‘real or disguised, of the pot-house or the club’)— 
as signifying a person who, whether he be banker or butcher, 
peer or parson, member of Parliament or Government official, has 
the parochial point of view, seeks the fulfilment of small ends, 
fads, and crotchets, and meddles and muddles to an exasperating 
degree ; and that, surely, is the proper literary use of the term. 
Moreover, you do not say that that kind of person is in a ma- 
jority ‘in all local affairs in London, but that he is ‘to the fore,’ 
which, if words stand for anything but’figures, certainly means 
merely that he is active and persistent. The tail of a dog is 
not the larger part of the animal, yet it frequently is the 
most active and agitated part, the part most ‘to the fore.’ 
And the ‘ vestryman’ section of the London County Council— 
the MacDougalls and the Charringtons, the Fletcher Williams 
and the Chapmans—(be it tail or head or body of the cor- 
poration matters not a jot)—is the most active and effective; 
it is the most in evidence in speech and purpose; it votes 
earliest and votes oftenest. There was, for instance, a division 
yesterday in the Council on the important question of the ‘ in- 
spection of public entertainments ’—an absurdly meddlesome 
‘vestry’ proposal—and only 44 of the Council took part in it. 
The ‘vestryman,’,however, was ‘inevitably to the fore, and 
carried the proposal by a large majority.—I am, etc., 

J. MACLAREN COBBAN. 


COUNTY COUNCILS. 
[To the Editor of The Scots Odbserver.] 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S.W., 
July 7, 1890. 

S1rR,—Your correspondent Mr. Acworth does not rightly 
appreciate the origin of the discredit which is overtaking the 
London County Council. 

The fact is that all government is being found out, from 
Parliament downwards. The London County Council is only 
the most fussy and boastful of many pestilent bodies. 
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We have no complaint to make against Sir John Lubbock 
and Mr. Acworth personally. But ‘ corruptio optimi pessima.’ 
A good man labouring at an impossible task is a sad sight, and 
a pitiful if he clamours for more work. We are done to death 
by the zeal of good men. Personally I liked the yoke of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works better. It was dishonest and 
lay low; but the London County Council has a front of 
brass: a good man turned busybody is more pestilent than a 
rogue. 

As a ratepayer I thank you for the ‘chunk of old red sand- 
stone’ which you have heaved at this mother of parliaments. 
The tide of discredit is rising very high. I think, sir, that you 
should lend a hand in having politics generally put down. We 
should all be the better for it.—I am, etc., 

A LONDON SCOT. 


MR. WILDE’S REJOINDER. 


[To the Editor of The Scots Observer.] 


16 Z7ite Street, Chelsea, London, 9th July 1890. 

S1R,—You have published a review of my story, Zhe Picture 
of Dorian Gray. As this. review is grossly unjust to me as an 
artist, I ask you to allow me to exercise in your columns my 
right of reply. 

Your reviewer, sir, while admitting that the story in question 
is ‘ plainly the work of a man of letters,’ the work of one who 
has ‘brains, and art, and style,’ yet suggests, and apparently 
in all seriousness, that I have written it in order that it should 
be read by the most depraved members of the criminal and 
illiterate classes. Now, sir, I do not suppose that the criminal 
and illiterate classes ever read anything except newspapers. 
They are certainly not likely to be able to understand any- 
thing of mine. So let them pass, and on the broad ques- 
tion of why a man of letters writes at all let me say this. 
The pleasure that one has in creating a work of art is a 
purely personal pleasure, and it is for the sake of this pleasure 
that one creates. The artist works with his eye on the object. 
Nothing else interests him. What people are likely to say 
does not even occur to him. He is fascinated by what he has 
in hand. He is indifferent to others. I write because it gives 
me the greatest possible artistic pleasure to write. If my work 
pleases the few, I am gratified. If it does not, it causes me no 
pain. As for the mob, I have no desire to be a popular novelist. 
It is far too easy. 

Your critic then, sir, commits the absolutely unpardonable 
crime of trying to confuse the artist with his subject-matter. 
For this, sir, there is no excuse at all. Of one who is the 
greatest figure in the world’s literature since Greek days Keats 
remarked that he had as much pleasure in conceiving the evil 
as he had in conceiving the good. Let your reviewer, sir, con- 
sider the bearings of Keats’s fine criticism, for it is under these 
conditions that every artist works. One stands remote from 
one’s subject-matter. One creates it, and one contemplates it. 
The further away the subject-matter is, the more freely can the 
artist work. Your reviewer suggests that I do not make it 
sufficiently clear whether I prefer virtue to wickedness or 
wickedness to virtue. An artist, sir, has no ethical sympathies 
at all. Virtue and wickedness are to him simply what the 
colours on his palette are to the painter. They are no more, 
and they are no less. He sees that by their means a certain 
artistic effect can be produced, and he produces it. Iago may 
be morally horrible and Imogen’stainlessly pure. Shakespeare, 
as Keats said, had as much delight in creating the one as he 
had in creating the other. 

It was necessary, sir, for the dramatic development of this 
story to surround Dorian Gray with an atmosphere of moral 
corruption. Otherwise the story would have had no meaning 
and the plot no issue. To keep this atmosphere vague and 
indeterminate and wonderful was the aim of the artist who 
wrote the story. I claim, sir, that he has succeeded. Each 
man sees his own sin in Dorian Gray. What Dorian Gray’s 
sins are no one knows. He who finds them has brought 
them. 

In conclusion, sir, let me say how really deeply I regret that 
you should have permitted such a notice as the one I feel con- 
strained to write on to have appeared in your paper. That the 
editor of Zhe St. Fames’s Gazette should have employed Caliban 
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have referred. The Government have got themselves 
into the difficulty ; it is a small section of their own sup- 
porters who are preventing them getting out of it. These 
men do not like the proposed Standing Order. They 
profess to fear its operation in the future—just as if the 
Radicals would scruple about passing and using it—and 
they, at bottom, have a dislike to the drift of the Govern- 
ment legislation. These men are, of course, fully entitled 
to their opinions. They are fully entitled to act upon 
them. 

But if they are to be acted upon the consequences 
should be realised and faced. The real issue at stake is 
not the reform of Parliamentary procedure. It is a much 
greater issue. The question is whether Mr. Balfour's Irish 
policy is to have a chance. The Chief Secretary has by 
universal admission done well. He has restored confidence 
in Ireland ; he has made the law supreme ; and, certain 
well-defined areas excepted, peace now reigns in that 
country. But this is only one part of the right hon. gentle- 
man’s policy. The country owes him much. Why, then, 
should he be balked of his chance? His desire has been 
expressed over and over again. He wishes to enlarge the 
number of owners of land and to give to Ireland a system 
of local government framed on some such lines as have 
obtained in England and Scotland. This done, Mr. Bal- 
four is prepared to ask for and to accept the verdict of the 
country upon his work. The last proof that his policy is the 
right one is to be found in the dread of the Parnellites. 
They know what land purchase has done wherever it 
has been carried out. They know that the tenant pur- 
chaser cannot be moved as the mere occupier can. They 
realise that the spread of this system means the beginning 
of the end for them and their agitation, and they also 
realise that the grant of a system of local govern- 
ment to Ireland would peel off a considerable section 
of Gladstonian support to their cause in Great Britain. 
At all hazards, then, ‘this must be prevented. This 
is the Parnellite cry at present. It is rather sad that 
they are able to use men for their purposes who were sent 
to Parliament to oppose them, and to support a Govern- 
ment pledged to maintain the Union. This, however, is 
the situation. The Government has three courses open 
for adoption now. They may choose to fight the New 
Rule through, or they may decide upon an autumn session, 
or they may cave in, accept defeat and humiliation, and 
close the doors of the House of Commons as speedily as 
possible. Nothing can be worse than the latter course. 
‘The man in the street’ understands and loves a stand- 
up fight. He can sympathise even with defeat under 
such circumstances. In short, he appreciates pluck. What 
he does not understand is running away. What he will not 
tolerate is funk. Of the other two courses the former is 
vastly preferable. On its merits the proposed New Rule 
is good. Apart from the present crisis and its difficulties 
it will save much valuable time: it will prevent the ship- 
wreck of much valuable legislation, and it will enable 
measures to be sent up to the Lords at a much earlier 
date than is now the case. On the other hand, little can 
be said for an autumn session. It is doubtful if such a 
measure as the Land Bill could be carried through in 
such a session, and for any other bill it is not required. 
But the one thing necessary on the part of the Govern- 
ment is that they shall make up their minds and stick to 
their decision whatever it may be. If they resolve to 
fight, let the fight be fought out. Let us not be led into 
battle and when half-way through it have the flag hauled 
down amid the cheers of the victors. No party will stand 
this, and no party ought to be asked to face such an 
ordeal. T. W. Russevt. 
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BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 
XII. —SCREW-GUNS. 


peed my pipe on the mountings, sniffin’ the mornin’-cool, 
I walks in my old brown gaiters along o’ my old brown 
mule, 
With seventy gunners be’ind me, an’ never a beggar forgets 
It’s only the pick o’ the Army that handles the dear little 
pets—Tss ! Tss ! 


For you all love the screw-guns—the screw-guns 
they all love you ! 

So when we call round with a few guns, 0’ course you 
will know what to do—hoo ! hoo! 

Jest send in your Chief an’ surrender—it’s worse if 
you fights or you runs : 

You can go where you please, you can skid up the 
trees, but you don’t get away from the guns. 


They send us along where the roads are, but mostly we goes 
where they ain't ; 

We'd climb up the side of a sign-board an’ trust to the stick 0’ 
the paint ; 

We ’ve chivied the Naga an’ Lushai, we’ve give the Afreedee- 
man fits, 

For we fancies ourselves at two thousand,’we guns that are built 


in two bits—Tss ! Tss ! 


For you all love the screw-guns— 


If a man doesn’t work, why, we drills ’im an’ teaches ’im ’ow to 
be’ave ; 

If a beggar can’t march, why, we kills ’im an’ rattles ’im into ’is 
grave. 

You’ve got to stand up to our business an’ spring without 

g 

snatchin’ or fuss. 

D’ you say that you sweat with the field-guns? By God, you 
must lather with us—Tss ! Tss ! 


For you all love the screw-guns— 


The eagles is screamin’ around us, the river’s a-moanin’ below, 

We ’re clear o’ the pine an’ the oak-scrub, we ‘re out on the rocks 
an’ the snow, 

An’ the wind is as thin as a whip-lash what carries away to the 
plains 

The rattle an’ stamp o’ the lead-mules—the jinglety-jink o’ the 
chains—Tss ! Tss ! 


For you all love the screw-guns— 


There ’s a wheel on the Horns o’ the Mornin’ an’ a wheel on the 
edge o’ the Pit, 

An’ a drop into nothin’ beneath us as straight as a beggar can 
spit ; 

With the sweat runnin’ out 0’ your shirt-sleeves an’ the sun off 
the snow in your face, 

An’ ’arf o’ the men on the drag-ropes to hold the old gun in ’er 
place—Tss ! Tss ' 


For you all love the screw-guns— 


Smokin’ my pipe on the mountings, sniffin’ the mornin’-cool, 
I climbs in my old brown gaiters along o’ my old brown mule. 
The monkey can say what our road was—the wild-goat ’e knows 
where we passed. 
Stand easy, you long-eared old darlin’s! Out drag-ropes! With 
b tan) ? 
shrapnel! Hold fast !—Tss ! Tss ! 


For you all love the screw-guns—the screw-guns they 
all love you ! 

So when we take tea with a few guns, 0’ course you 
will know what to do—hoo ! hoo ! 

Just send in your Chief and surrender—it’s worse if 
you fights or you runs : 

You may hide in the caves, they'll be only your 
graves, but you don’t get away from the guns ! 

'Rupyarp Krpeine. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


VESTRYDOM IN LONDON. 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.] 


London, 9th Fuly 1890. 
SiR,—Mr. W. M. Acworth is clearly one of those gentlemen 
who argue by means of figures, though a bundle of statistics is 
not necessarily more of an argument than a bundle of firewood. 
His figures run thus :—L.C.C. = 137. 


Of these there are 5 peers. 


. 5 ee. 

5» 15 would-be M.P.’s. 

- o 2 ex-Gov. officials. 

* . 1 ex-Lord Mayor. 

- . 5 bankers. 

= ¥, 5 traders. 

is 5 of various professions. 
ve “ 1 Socialist agitator. 

~ 3 1 theatrical manager. 

- ” 1 Positivist. 


Total accounted for, 56 
Leaving a balance of 81 unaccounted for. 

He has shown by unimpeachable arithmetic that ,',, of the 
London County Council are not in the strict, unimaginative, 
and statistical sense ‘vestrymen’; arga/ ‘either the Council 
is not typical of London vestrydom, or else London vestrymen 
are not necessarily, as you term them,’ etc., etc. The remain- 
ing 81 may, for aught I know or care, all be vestrymen in the 
strict, unimaginative, and statistical sense, or be all would-be 
members of Parliament, or traders, or ex-Lord Mayors. But 
let that pass : that is not the point. 

The point is that Mr. Acworth thinks he has you on both 
horns of a dilemma, and that in reality he is like a man running 
who has a stick thrust between his legs. ‘There ain’t no 
dilemmer’: there is nothing but a gentleman prone because 
of his haste in argument. For Mr. Acworth, being a man of 
figures, is literal-minded ; and being literal-minded, he has 
mistaken your meaning. As I understand you, you use ‘ vestry- 
man’ not as it might be used in a census-paper but as connot- 
ing a certain temper of mind and faculty of understanding—-(you 
expressly say ‘real or disguised, of the pot-house or the club’) — 
as signifying a person who, whether he be banker or butcher, 
peer or parson, member of Parliament or Government official, has 
the parochial point of view, seeks the fulfilment of small ends, 
fads, and crotchets, and meddles and muddles to an exasperating 
degree ; and that, surely, is the proper literary use of the term. 
Moreover, you do not say that that kind of person is in a ma- 
jority ‘in all local affairs in London, but that he is ‘ to the fore,’ 
which, if words stand for anything but*figures, certainly means 
merely that he is active and persistent. The tail of a dog is 
not the larger part of the animal, yet it frequently is the 
most active and agitated part, the part most ‘to the fore.’ 
And the ‘vestryman’ section of the London County Council— 
the MacDougalls and the Charringtons, the Fletcher Williams 
and the Chapmans—(be it tail or head or body of the cor- 
poration matters not a jot)—is the most active and effective; 
it is the most in evidence in speech and purpose; it votes 
earliest and votes oftenest. There was, for instance, a division 
yesterday in the Council on the important question of the ‘ in- 
spection of public entertainments ’—an absurdly meddlesome 
‘vestry’ proposal—and only ;44 of the Council took part in it. 
The ‘vestryman,’,however, was ‘inevitably to the fore,’ and 
carried the proposal by a large majority.—I am, etc., 

J. MACLAREN COBBAN. 


COUNTY COUNCILS. 


[To the Editor of The Scots Observer.) 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S.W., 
July 7, 1890. 

S1R,—Your correspondent Mr. Acworth does not rightly 
appreciate the origin of the discredit which is overtaking the 
London County Council. 

The fact is that all government is being found out, from 
Parliament downwards. The London County Council is only 
the most fussy and boastful of many pestilent bodies. 
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We have no complaint to make against Sir John Lubbock 
and Mr. Acworth personally. But ‘ corruptio optimi pessima.’ 
A good man labouring at an impossible task is a sad sight, and 
a pitiful if he clamours for more work. We are done to death 
by the zeal of good men. Personally I liked the yoke of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works better. It was dishonest and 
lay low; but the London County Council has a front of 
brass: a good man turned busybody is more pestilent than a 
rogue. 

As a ratepayer I thank you for the ‘chunk of old red sand- 
stone’ which you have heaved at this mother of parliaments. 
The tide of discredit is rising very high. I think, sir, that you 
should lend a hand in having politics generally put down. We 
should all be the better for it.—I am, etc., 

A LONDON SCOT. 


MR. WILDE’S REJOINDER. 


[To the Editor of The Scots Observer.) 


16 7ite Street, Chelsea, London, 9th July 1890. 

S1R,—You have published a review of my story, Zhe Picture 
of Dorian Gray. As this. review is grossly unjust to me as an 
artist, I ask you to allow me to exercise in your columns my 
right of reply. 

Your reviewer, sir, while admitting that the story in question 
is ‘ plainly the work of a man of letters,’ the work of one who 
has ‘brains, and art, and style,’ yet suggests, and apparently 
in all seriousness, that I have written it in order that it should 
be read by the most depraved members of the criminal and 
illiterate classes. Now, sir, I do not suppose that the criminal 
and illiterate classes ever read anything except newspapers. 
They are certainly not likely to be able to understand any- 
thing of mine. So let them pass, and on the broad ques- 
tion of why a man of letters writes at all let me say this. 
The pleasure that one has in creating a work of art is a 
purely personal pleasure, and it is for the sake of this pleasure 
that one creates. The artist works with his eye on the object. 
Nothing else interests him. What people are likely to say 
does not even occur to him. He is fascinated by what he has 
in hand. He is indifferent to others. I write because it gives 
me the greatest possible artistic pleasure to write. If my work 
pleases the few, I am gratified. If it does not, it causes me no 
pain. As for the mob, I have no desire to be a popular novelist. 
It is far too easy. 

Your critic then, sir, commits the absolutely unpardonable 
crime of trying to confuse the artist with his subject-matter. 
For this, sir, there is no excuse at all. Of one who is the 
greatest figure in the world’s literature since Greek days Keats 
remarked that he had as much pleasure in conceiving the evil 
as he had in conceiving the good. Let your reviewer, sir, con- 
sider the bearings of Keats’s fine criticism, for it is under these 
conditions that every artist works. One stands remote from 
one’s subject-matter. One creates it, and one contemplates it. 
The further away the subject-matter is, the more freely can the 
artist work. Your reviewer suggests that I do not make it 
sufficiently clear whether I prefer virtue to wickedness or 
wickedness to virtue. An artist, sir, has no ethical sympathies 
at all. Virtue and wickedness are to him simply what the 
colours on his palette are to the painter. They are no more, 
and they are no less. He sees that by their means a certain 
artistic effect can be produced, and he produces it. Iago may 
be morally horrible and Imogen’stainlessly pure. Shakespeare, 
as Keats said, had as much delight in creating the one as he 
had in creating the other. 

It was necessary, sir, for the dramatic development of this 
story to surround Dorian Gray with an atmosphere of moral 
corruption. Otherwise the story would have had no meaning 
and the plot no issue. To keep this atmosphere vague and 
indeterminate and wonderful was the aim of the artist who 
wrote the story. I claim, sir, that he has succeeded. Each 
man sees his own sin in Dorian Gray. What Dorian Gray’s 
sins are no one knows. He who finds them has brought 
them. 

In conclusion, sir, let me say how really deeply I regret that 
you should have permitted such a notice as the one I feel con- 
strained to write on to have appeared in your paper. That the 
editor of Zhe St. James's Gazette should have employed Caliban 
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as his art-critic was possibly natural. The editor of Zhe Scots 
Observer should not have allowed Thersites to make mows in 
his review. It is unworthy of so distinguished a man of letters. 
—I am, etc., OSCAR WILDE. 


[ Vote.—It was not to be expected that Mr. Wilde would agree 
with his reviewer as to the artistic merits of his booklet. Let 
it be conceded to him that he has succeeded in surrounding his 
hero with such an atmosphere as he describes. That is his 
reward. It is none the less legitimate for a critic to hold and 
to express the opinion that no treatment, however skilful, can 
make the atmosphere tolerable to his readers. That is his 
punishment. No doubt, it is the artist’s privilege to be nasty ; 
but he must exercise that privilege at his peril.] 





REVIEWS. 
CRUMBS OF CRITICISM. 


Views and Reviews. By W. E. HENLEY. London: Nutt. 


This book, in many respects brilliant, unsatisfactory in not a 
few, is remarkable in all. In mere externals, to begin with, it 
is something out of the common. It is but rarely that you fall 
in with so choice and desirable an example of the printer’s 
craft. But we must leave the form and turn at once to the sub- 
stance, which bears to be no more than ‘a mosaic of scraps and 
shreds recovered from the shot rubbish of some fourteen years 
of journalism.’ Mr. Henley has done well thus to deprive 
the critic of a very ready weapon. For, at the first blush, the 
total effect is distinctly scrappy. In a compass of less than two 
hundred and fifty pages Mr. Henley has something to say of 
no fewer than forty authors. Some, it is true, he handles at 
considerable length, whence obviously others must go content 
with a scantier allowance than their average. The reader is 
hurried on at a bound from Homer and Theocritus to Rabelais, 
from Rabelais to Shakespeare, from Shakespeare to Sidney. 
And when the end is reached he may well be excused for feel- 
ing flurried and hustled, a little short of breath, and a little 
short in temper. If for the hundredth time he lift up his 
testimony against the resurrection of journey-work, and cry 
aloud for a book that really is a book—deliberately planned 
and laboriously worked out—who shall call him exacting or 
unreasonable? But if he sit down again in a quiet hour and 
re-read these Views and Reviews at leisure, rolling each literary 
morsel, so to speak, on his palate, the severity of his former 
judgment will probably be tempered with mercy, and he will 
be grateful for much that is unquestionably good, though it 
might have been unquestionably better. For Mr. Henley’s hope 
that ‘the result, for all its scrappiness, will be found to have 
that unity whieh Comes of method and an honest regard for 
letters’ is not without substantial justification. The author’s 
style, the author’s point of view, above all the author’s ever- 
present personality, bind these fragments into a sufficiently 
perceptible and intelligible whole. 

Mr. Henley’s style possesses a strong and unmistakable 
individuality. It is never careless or slovenly: if anything, it 
tends to err on the side of uneasiness and elaboration. The 
earlier pieces undoubtedly smack something of the audacity 
and flippancy of that time of life when a man will sell his 
soul for a smart phrase or a plausible epigram. In some 
of them, moreover, the writer is picking his way very gingerly, 
afraid to give his pen its free use, his eye constantly fixed on 
some too palpable model. The note on 7he Arabian Nights 
illustrates what we have just said as well as any other. The 
author realises to the full the immense potentialities of his 
material. But he has not yet gained confidence in his own 
powers, and his work, though excellent and well-intentioned, 
is only successful as a sort of exercise in English composition 
and nothing more. The art to conceal art has not yet come. 
On the other hand, in the later pieces, while there is no less 
lavish an expenditure of pains, no less strenuous an endea- 
vour to express the thought in its appropriate terms, there 
are a freedom and a spontaneity which impart immense force 
and vigour to the writing, where they do not, as is sometimes 
the case, degenerate into a species of mannerism or affectation 
which is, to us, highly distasteful. Mr. Henley’s style is not 
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equable, nor serene, nor classic. Rather is it full of surprises, 
restless and capricious, with moments of immense power and 
dazzling brilliance. It is a good servant anda bad master. It 
is not a style to the study of which the tiro can safely be 
enjoined to give his days and nights. But it has this great 
merit : that it zs in all honesty a style. 

Mr. Henley’s canons of art are nowhere expressly laid down, 
though they are implied on every page. That art is no mere 
matter of chance; that the poet makes himself (consciously or 
unconsciously, it matters not which) as well as grows ; that 
no excellence can be achieved without effort directed (con- 
sciously or unconsciously) towards some worthy end: these 
are a few of the principles which, we take it, fembody his 
creed. ‘This,’ he says in a very striking passage—‘this is the 
merit and distinction of art; to be more real than reality, 
to be not nature but nature’s essence. It is the artist’s func- 
tion not to copy but to synthesise ; to eliminate from that 
gross confusion of actuality which is his raw material whatever 
is accidental, idle, irrelevant, and select for perpetuation that 
only which is appropriate and immortal.’ The artist then is 
solely concerned to select what is essential (a mass of detail is 
no proof of imagination) and to present it in the proper manner. 
With morals he has nothing gud artist te do. Art is simply 
un-moral. These rules Mr. Henley consistently applies, except 
in one noteworthy instance where he seems to forget himself 
and them. Whether they supply an altogether satisfactory 
theory of art, and whether there is not some further element— 
which we hardly like to call moral, and yet know not how 
otherwise to define—are questions the adequate considera- 
tion of which would fill many volumes. Take, for instance, 
a book like Be/ Amz: unexceptionable in execution, a mas- 
terpiece of French prose, a triumph of all that Mr. Henley 
admits on paper to constitute art. Yet he and his disciples 
would, we suspect, feel compelled, not only as honest men 
but also as good critics, to admit that by reason of some 
quality—present or absent—which finds no place in their cate- 
gory of art, that most vile and abominable work—written, if 
any book ever was, by a ‘ bounder’ for ‘ bounders ’—indisput- 
ably falls short of being perfectly and truly artistic. But 
though Mr. Henley’s principles pushed to their logical con- 
clusion may yield unacceptable results—(as what principle so 
pushed does not ?)—that he has a definite and comprehensible 
point of view is no little matter in those days when criticism 
is for the most part groping in Cimmerian darkness. 

After all, a principle is not everything. The judge of litera- 
ture, like the judge of wine, requires above all things an apt and 
a well-trained taste. By the delicacy and correctness of his 
judgment he must himself be judged ; and by the acuteness and 
insight of his ‘appreciations’ must Mr. Henley stand or fall. 
It is fortunate that at all events his opinions are never doubt- 
ful. He never minces matters; he is always positive and 
often dogmatic. Every competent critic knows his own mind 
and has a mind to know. For many of Mr. Henley’s criti- 
cisms we have nothing but praise. We know of no estimate 
of Mr. Disraeli’s genius so just, so well-balanced, so pene- 
trating as his. Nor can we turn to any utterances about Mr. 
George Meredith, or Dumas, or Victor Hugo so satisfying, 
so thorough, or so sure as those in this volume. The Victor 
Hugo, in particular, is as sane, as discriminating, and as sound 
a piece of criticism as a man can wish to read or take pleasure 
in having written. Nor is Mr. Henley of that school of critics 
which prides itself upon exclusiveness. His hearty relish of 
Fielding does not prevent him from giving the incomparable 
Clarissa its due. His worship of Dumas does not blind him to 
the genius of Balzac. In the papers we have mentioned, and 
in many others, though on a smaller scale, he displays a power 
of going to the root of things, and of laying his finger on the 
salient and essential qualities of a man or his book, which is as 
rare as it is stimulating. It is all the more deplorable when he 
goes astray ; and, to our mind, he goes very far astray indeed 
in his judgment upon Dickens and Thackeray. Here his pre- 
disposition has lured him on to destruction, and his endea- 
vour to justify it has plunged him into a hopeless quagmire. 
Who had ever thought to catch the faintest echo of ‘bleat’ 
from Mr. Henley? Yet the sound forces itself on the in- 
credulous ear in the remark that Dickens ‘did more to make 
his fellow-men happy and amiable than any other writer of his 
time.’ Hark once more to the ‘ plangent’ note (as Mr. Henley 
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might call it): Dickens ‘meant what he did, and meant it with 
his whole heart.’ And yet again he ‘ put his whole might into 
Our Mutual Friend’? Such eulogies were natural from Mr. 
Podsnap or Mr. Bottles. But it does not lie in Mr. Henley’s 
mouth to praise any one for what he attempted yet failed to 
achieve, or to extenuate a man’s failures on the ground that he 
‘meant them with his whole heart’ or ‘put his whole might 
into’ them. Let us see, however, what Mr. Henley has to say 
on matters which he is not barred by his own act from dealing 
with. He presents us with an agreeable theory that Dickens’s 
literary history is a record of steady and unceasing progress 
from start to finish. To say, as Mr. Henley does, that he 
‘began with Ralph Nickleby and Lord Frederick Verisopht’ 
and ‘ went on to produce . . . Fagin and Sikes’ is of course to 
be guilty of a chronological error. But looking at the general 
question, we flatly refuse to see any improvement upon David 
Copperfield in Little Dorrit or upon Bleak House in Our 
Mutual Friend. That Dickens’s power of elaborating and 
working out a plot increased till it culminated in Bleak House 
we readily allow, though we hold that thenceforth it remained 
stationary if it did not decay. That he began by writing badly 
we will gladly accept from Mr. Henley; and that he worked 
out a style for himself which (always with headlong plunges 
into indescribable badness) was marvellously powerful and 
impressive, and which is perhaps seen at its best in Coffer- 
field, we also frankly concede. Thenceforward it seems to us 
to have grown steadily more eccentric, more strained, more 
grotesque, less what a good style should be, till the anti-climax 
is reached in the extraordinary Carlylese jargon of that splendid 
and moving piece of work, the Zale of Two Cities. We are 
glad to have the opportunity of joining issue with Mr. Henley 
so roundly on this matter, and of expressing our firm convic- 
tion that the most ambitious passages of Martin Chuzzlewtt 
and even of Dombdcy are easy, refined, and academic English 
prose compared to the most ambitious passages in the novels 
of his last period. 

Just as Mr. Henley is more than generous to Dickens, so is 
he less than just to Thackeray. He grants him an unequalled 
prose style but little more. He obviously dislikes him for dis- 
daining Berlioz and Dumas, he carps at his view of life, and 
finally extinguishes him because he always ‘writes in the 
gentlemanly interest.’ Well, we had rather write for ever in 
the gentlemanly interest than perpetrate John Westlock and 
Ruth Pinch, with their loud and unctuous love-passages in the 
Temple Gardens. Colonel Newcome and George Warrington 
may be but as the shadows of shades; yet are they for us 
pleasanter, more real, and more fondly remembered shadows 
than Tom Pinch or John Jarndyce. Thackeray is for Mr. 
Henley ‘an ordinary clubman f/us genius. To sum up 
Dickens as an ordinary counter-jumper #/us genius would be 
precisely as just and precisely as inadequate a verdict. Mr. 
Henley will retort that few have risen from Thackeray’s books 
Sone bit the better or one jot the happier.’ Be that as it may, 
again we must maintain that it is not for Mr. Henley to urge 
anything of the sort. When all is said and done, these diffi- 
culties may possibly some day be smoothed over. But the 
hottest part of the fight will ever wage round Ethel Newcome, 
whom Mr. Henley evidently thinks neither interesting nor 
admirable, neither attractive nor true, but who to many people 
will always be the most fascinating, the most exquisite, the 
most superb picture of a woman which the English fiction of 
the last half-centurv has to show. When Miss Ethel’s name 
is thus blasphemed, what matters it even that her creator is 
denounced as ‘innately and irredeemably a Philistine’? 


NOVELIST-ERRANT. 


Mayne Reid: A Memoir. By E1izABETH REID, his Widow. 
London : Ward. 


‘The bright, the brave, the beautiful’ Mayne Reid has at 
length been memoirised—not (we thank whatever gods there 
be) by the rag-picker and the body-snatcher, but affectionately 
and piously—if rather thinly, it is true—by his widow. His 
battles were all fought and his stories all told long ere 
he died, but he still remains and we hope will long remain 
‘the bright, the brave, the beautiful,’ one of the two great 
captains of fiction adored of youth. To most Scotsmen it will 
doubtless be an ‘eye-opener’ (so to speak) to hear that he 
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whose best tales were of America, of ‘ Greasers’ and trappers 
and the hardy and tyrannical Comanche, of Texas and 
Louisiana and Florida, was not an American born but an 
Ulsterman of pure Scottish descent. His father was the Rev. 
Thomas Mayne Reid, a Presbyterian minister of County Down 
—(the Captain himself was nurtured for the Kirk)—and his 
mother was a Rutherford, of the house of Hunthill, as we 
understand. Sir Walter (it is pleasant to remember) had for 
mother a ‘haughty Rutherford,’ descendant of ‘the cock of 
Hunthill ’"—‘ Dickon-Draw-the-Sword.’ Many scions of Border 
houses, when James VI. came to the crown of England and 
there was peace on the Cheviot marches, desired to be sent to 
Ireland as ‘an ill colony.’ They went ; and after certain gene- 
rations some strain of this untamed, adventurous blood found 
vent in Mayne Reid, who shed it on the plains of Mexico or 
turned it into ink for the delectation of the youth of Britain. 

He was just turned twenty when he landed in America in 1840, 
He had a very hard time of it for a year or two. He wrote for 
newspapers and attempted epics and tragedies (small specimens 
of which his biographer timidly submits); he ‘kept school,’ and, 
best of all, he dwelt a while in a kind of intimacy with Edgar 
Allan Poe. His hearty defence of Poe against the insinuations 
and calumnies of Rufus Griswold (an early and flagrant speci- 
men of the body-snatching species) is one of the most agreeable 
things in the book, as his estimate of Poe’s literary faculty is of 
the simplest and most entertaining. Somewhat fancying himself 
as a poet, the bright, the brave, the beautiful thought nothing 
of Poe in that line, though he generously (but somewhat irrele- 
vantly) found that master’s prose like unto that ‘ of the sagas.’ 
But in the America of fifty years ago there was scarce room 
and verge enough for an adventurer like Mayne Reid to earn a 
quiet competency : the backwoods and the Indians were not 
pushed far beyond the Alleghanies. So when the war with 
Mexico broke out he offered his services to the New York 
volunteers. He received a lieutenant’s commission, and when 
the little American army lay before the city of Mexico in almost 
as great straits as that of Hernan Cortes he bore a chief hand 
in the taking of the fort of Chehualtepec, which was the key of 
the position. He fell badly wounded on the glacis, and so 
launched himself upon his career of story-teller ; for had it not 
been for that wound and the long convalescence it entailed in a 
Mexican hacienda, he would have known but little of that wild 
and turbulent life which inspired The Rifle Rangers and many 
another admirable tale. 

After a while he and a few comrades came to England witha 
load of Colt’s revolvers, on their way to Hungary to help Kos- 
suth and the Magyars. He made a flying visit to his kindred 
in the north of Ireland, and astonished them and their neigh- 
bours with his wild ways and his wonderful weapon. By the 
time he got back to London the Magyar rising was quenched, 
and the Colts were sold to furnish forth his comrades with 
passage-money tothe States. As for the beautiful and brave, 
he sheathed his sword for ever, sat down with his pen, and 
created such adventures as he no longer hoped to share. 
He did not primarily write for boys, but boys took to him 
naturally and instantly, and the booksellers subsidised him to 
write for them. With an eye to this special audience he 
thought it necessary for a while to be exceeding moral, 
didactic, and (it must be confessed) tedious. Zhe Boy Hunters 
and the like were packed with natural history, and every 
beast dragged after him his Latin name in brackets in a 
manner altogether at variance with the Captain’s professed 
antipathy to the dead languages. But he returned at intervals 
with zest to his first, his true vein, and to such congenial 
and delightful properties as the flying mustang and the deadly 
brave, the miraculous trapper and the dark and dreadful 
tortilla, the wild sombrero and the magic lariat (the irre- 
sistible, the enchanted !), the dark-eyed seforita in her fascinat- 
ing calzoncillos, her demoralising mantil/a. He made money 
by his stories and lost it in experiments in building and farm- 
ing. He started an evening newspaper, Zhe Little Times, and 
lost more money: and no wonder, for he wrote it almost all 
himself, and the style and method of his political effusions were 
as those of an ancestor of his, the excellent but impracticable 
Captain Bobadil. He returned to America for a year or two, 
fell ill of his old wound, languished in a hospital, was like to 
die, and then astonished the anxious doctors and nurses 
gathered round his bed by demanding a beef-steak on the 
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instant. He recovered, returned to England and wrote more 
novels, and finally sank to rest at a tolerable age in 1883. He 
was not a great writer, but he was a dashing story-teller. He 
was a ‘rustler’ both in life and literature ; but we can forgive 
him much for the love that was borne him by the great and 
good Dumas, and for the entertainment and the solace with 
which it was his to saturate so many stratifications of boyhood. 


COLOUR AND COURTSHIP. 


The Colours of Animals: Their Meaning and Use. By EDWARD 
BAGNALL POULTON, M.A., F.R.S. London: Kegan Paul. 
Mr. Poulton is a very orthodox Darwinian, but an Laindurgh 

Reviewer (who perhaps had not read what he was writing 
about) once classed him with ‘the industrious young observers ’ 
who ‘are accumulating facts telling with more or less force 
against pure Darwinism,’ and the accusation has fired his evo- 
lutionary ardour to fever heat. Against all comers, trom Mr, 
Wallace downwards (and, it should be added, with convincing 
force), he maintains, and amplities, and supports the views of 
Darwin in regard to natural and sexual seiection. He is an 
entomologist, and his illustrations are mostly drawn from the 
habits of moths, buttertlies, and spiaers ; but the reader who 
knows a little about natural history will easily be able to sup- 
plement them from his own store. Except for one or two minor 
blemishes (and it may be these will be removed in a second 
edition) his book had been a model. As he is presumably 
addressing readers of some education and intelligence, there 
was no need to force their attention by headlines in the 
manner of a cheap and vulgar evening print. Now and then, 
too, you come across some hasty and illogical conclusion : 
as, for instance, when you are asked to believe that insects 
have an zsthetic sense because, in their search for tood, they 
have fertilised flowers; as if they were consciously engaged 
in the work of hybridisation! It may also be said that the 
literary merit is not great. The construction is formal and the 
facts are set down without much judgment. 

But the evolution of colour is such an interesting study in 
itself, and Mr. Poulton has collected such a mass of relevant 
daia, that in spite of all its faults his work must needs be 
found delightful by every student of the science. Much of 
him may be dismissed in few words: as, tor instance, his 
treatment of non-significant colours occurring as an in- 
cidental result (as the redness of blood and the whiteness 
of fat), and his explanation how it is that original colours 
have occasionally been eliminated (as with those transparent 
fishes that have lost the red of their blood). We shall even 
pass over the curious evolution of protective, aggressive, and 
warning colours. In dealing withthese Mr. Poulton, out of a 
pardonable enthusiasm for his own special science, often loses 
sight of his main thesis altogether, and wanders off into en- 
tomological detail: detail most valuable and interesting, no 
doubt, but unnecessary to his argument. The illustrations are 
so admirable, however, and the observation is so accurate 
and close, that for their own sake those parts will be finally 
welcomed, even though the student be tempted to skip 
them on a first perusal. Yet as proof of the operation ot 
natural selection, a few simple examples were all that was 
necessary : as, for instance, that the swallow-tail moth is so 
like the twig of a currant-bush that it is scarce possible to tell 
one from the other ; that the hare in her form bears an exact 
resemblance to a lump of the earth on which she is crouched ; 
that the young peewits are almost indistinguishable from the 
grey stones among which they are hid ; that in muddy water 
the filaments of the angling frog prove an excellent artificial 
bait for the tiny prey that are his; and that the skunk has 
developed an artificial tail as a danger signal to such as 
might otherwise come within reach of his horrible artillery. 
Whole volumes might be filled with examples, but to multiply 
them is only to divert attention from principle to illustration. 
Whether or not animals are able to adjust themselves to their 
environment is, as Mr. Poulton says, the pass of which sexual 
selection is the honours examination. 

Courtship, with the colours due to it, has never yet received 
the attention it deserves ; and it would repay a naturalist for 
the devotion of many years. The domestic animals yield no 
real guidance. Either their breeding has been regulated by 
man for his own ends, as in the case of horse and dog; or the 
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creatures themselves under confinement, like the domestic duck, 
have steadily lost in intelligence. The mallard is a wild, keen, 
clever creature ; but his farm-pond cousin is an obese idiot. So 
it is with almost all other creatures. You must see them under 
natural conditions before you can generalise as to their habits. 
There are many curious facts, however, which go far to estab- 
lish an analogy between the flirtation of man with maid and 
courtship in the wilds. 

In opposition to Mr. Wallace, Mr. Poulton supports the 
Darwinian theory that animals have an esthetic sense. It is 
plain enough that usually, though not inevitably, the male is 
more beautiful than the female, and that in the mating season 
he is at his smartest, shining as to his coat, or even (like the 
‘wanton lapwing’) the owner of a novel ornament. Nor can 
there be any reasonable doubt as to the female’s delight in 
her lord’s adornment. We need not go so far atield as New 
Guinea and the bower-bird which, apart from his nest, pos- 
sesses a bower and ‘a,small meadow enamelled with flowers, 
with an orchid in the middle, where fair blossoms and fruits 
are set forth on the turf and an elegant little garden is formed 
wherein the husband daily comforts his wife with gifts ; nor to 
the argus-pheasant which makes a circus ten or twelve feet in 
diameter and there ‘shows off all his magnificence tor the 
gratincation and pleasure of his consort and to exalt himself 
in her eyes.’ On a lesser scale you may see the same thing in 
the pride of chanticleer and the trailing vanity of the peacock. 
But how if aiter ali the female have no choice? Would that 
fact not oblige us to search for another theory to account for the 
peculiar glory of the male? It is certain that among many 
animals possession is decided by battle. Even with these, 
however, there is the proverbial amount of mere chance in 
marriage. For instance, here is what may be often observed 
among the wild cattle at Chillingham. A strong bull, asserting 
his right to a cow, will beat his rivals off the field ; but in the 
process (especially if the lady do not fancy him) he be- 
comes so worn and so, exhausted that a weak but loving 
brother, which ali the time has prudently kept without the 
circle of war, will step in and carry off the consenting fair from 
a set of tired and beaten wooers that in other circumstances 
would gore him to death for his impudence. Darwin men- 
tions the case of a hind which, while two stags were fighting 
for her favour, slunk off into the thicket with a poor weakling 
of a looker-on. Mr. Poulton holds that the crucial point is 
to win the consent of the female: a view sustained by caretul 
observation of the gestures, antics, and dancing of the spiders 
of the atiid@ family. Indeed, it is hardly possible to explain 
the vagaries of courtship in any other way. Among birds— 
where, speaking generally, if the male have not bright feathers 
he has an elaborate song—music and colour and motion are 
all appeals to the female mind. Those who have kept dogs 
or animals of almost any kind will easily parallel the instance 
adduced by Darwin of the setter-bitch that fell in love witha 
cur, of the spaniel that adored a terrier, of Mr. Wright's deert 
hound that declined an affair with a lady mastiff. These ex- 
amples all go to prove that the mysterious process we call falling 
in love exists in the lower animals: in other words, that they 
do not marry and interfuse passively and blindly as flowers do. 
In a few cases it is the male that is courted: as when the 
capercailzie or the pea-fowl courts her lord-—nay, even fights 
for him ; and Darwin tells of a tame immoral mallard that 
‘seduced an unwilling pintail after a long courtship.’ But 
these are exceptional cases. The common rule is for the male 
to do the courting ; and the male is commonly endowed with 
gifts and graces thereunto. But what is the real secret of his 
charm? Was ornament originally, as Mr. Wallace contends, 
but a sign of surplus vitality? or, as Mr. Poulton following 
Darwin will have us believe, is it the result of an inborn love 
of the beautiful ? 

Joined to the fact that animals do love sweet sounds and 
beautiful gestures, their delight in colour would appear to 
demonstrate that they really have what Mr. Poulton calls ‘an 
zesthetic sense.’ We must remind him, however, that thus 
used the phrase is vague. Analytical searchers for the beauti- 
ful may perhaps explain its meaning, and observers like Mr. 
Poulton will tell us when it begins. Is it shared by all things 
beautiful, from the blowing white lily to the latest beauty in 
the West-end? or is there a definite point in the scale of life 
at which we can note that ‘ Here this sense begins’ ? 
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OLD FRANCE. 


The Correspondence of Madame du Noyer. Translated and 
Edited by FLORENCE L. LAYARD. London: Bentley. 


Mme. du Noyer, born at Nimes in 1663, was of Huguenot 
breed, and began by having many troubles. She traversed 
sundry lands, and was forced to see much of men and cities. 
About 1692 she married Monsieur du Noyer, who was a de- 
puty and also Inspector-in-Chief of the Woods and Forests. 
After thirteen years of wedded happiness her husband suffered 
change and became an utter scamp. After a dreadful scene 
—(when the lady ‘ went for’ his mistress in a crowded theatre, 
sent her wig flying, slapped her naked sconce, and boxed her 
shameless ears)—the couple separated, and Madame resumed 
her wanderings. Her last years were clouded by various sor- 
rows. Voltaire, then in Holland, the nineteen-year-old page to 
the Marquis de Chateauneuf, seduced her youngest daughter, 
who died of grief and shame; and her husband returned, 
affected repentance, persuaded her to realise and entrus him 
with her fortune, and instantly squandered it at play and disap- 
peared. Of her after history little is known save that she died in 
Paris about 1720. Her correspondence consists of letters from 
Orange, Avignon, Montpellier, and Toulouse to a lady in Paris, 
and of the answers they evoked ; and it presents a most amus- 
ing and instructive picture of society under Lewis the Great as 
seen by two somewhat cynical but witty women of the world 
with perhaps too keen a relish for scandalous stories and with 
the scantiest respect for powers spiritual and powersjtemporal 
alike. The present renderingj (made from a French edition 
published in London about one hundred and fifty years ago, 
and picked up by the translator at a bookstall for three- 
pence) is excellently done, and is furnished with notes in 
which every allusion in the text is elaborately explained. The 
glosses are indeed a trifle over-done. Thus a chance mention 
of St. James’s Palace gives occasion for an account of that 
building from Abbot Gueslebert of Westminster and his hos- 
pital for female lepers, A.D. 1100, down to 1809, and its partial 
destruction by fire—all extracted from Townsend’s Manual 
of Dates. Yet this istoerr on the right side; it is gratify- 
ing to be told where every little town is and who every little 
person was, and the additions may pass. The omissions are 
a much more serious matter. You are introduced to what 
promises to be a most entertaining story; your curiosity is 
artfully whetted to the finest edge; with pleased expectation 
you ask what act it is ‘that roars so loud and thunders in the 
index’? Alas! you will never know; for the next thing is a 
forest of asterisks and the impudent remark in a note that the 
story is ‘totally unfit for publication.’ Why translate French 
memoirs at all on such a principle ? 

Yet there be strange enough stories left in the volumes. 
Here is one. Mme. d’Urban, a lady of Orange, was very 
well behaved till a prince—(travelling as the Chevalier de 
B-——-)—took up his quarters in the town. His attentions 
turned her head and set the townsfolk gossiping, till her hus- 
band caught the pair together, and his highness only saved 
himself by a leap out of window. Proud of this heroic 
adventure, the hero resolved to celebrate it by a supper at 
a confectioner’s, one Lecoq. ‘The party got drunk, sent 
for Lecoq, and, after making him drunk, so mutilated him 
that he died a few hours after. Owing to the interfer- 
ence of a friendly cardinal the chevalier was simply ordered 
to quit the city. He obeyed with a certain hesitation, 
after a by no means impassioned farewell of his wretched 
mistress, who presented him with her portrait, which he in- 
stantly proceeded to leave behind him. The infatuated lady 
sent off an express with it. The fugitive took fire at the pur- 
suit; and when the messenger came up with him got very 
angry indeed, and nailed the portrait there and then to the 
back of his post-chaise. It did not remain there long; for 
the Chevalier refused to pay his postilion, and a row ensued. 
The picture was offered and accepted as payment, and that 
same evening the postilion offered it publicly for sale in Orange, 
to the great scandal of the townsfolk. Poor Mme. d’Urban 
disappeared next day, which was probably the wisest thing she 
could do, as her husband’s relatives, meeting in solemn con- 
clave, had agreed to apply for a /ettre de cachet. The heirs of 
the confectioner (who, it, was officially announced, had died 
of apoplexy) were consoled with a present of two hundred 
pistoles by the friendly Eminence ; the charge against the 
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chevalier was published as a merry jest; and so the royal 
cad escaped Scot free. ‘Cad’ is evidently the right word 
here ; and indeed there is more of the element than one would 
expect. Thus the friend tells Mme. du Noyer of a trick 
that was played by the Marquis de Saint-André on a certain 
Mile. de B. ; and once more the word is evidently the right 
one. As is well known, it was the habit of married ladies to 
admit their male friends to the spectacle of the toilet ; but 
even under Lewis the Great they drew the line somewhere, and 
‘it was considered improper for unmarried ladies to receive 
such visits.’ Saint-André offered Mlle. de B. a very splendid 
ring if he might put it on her toilet-table himself. The girl 
agreed, and with the assistance of her maid the trick was done. 
The gift, however, was only a sham ring which the Marquis had 
got made ad hoc. The lady, too proud to conceal it, wore it at 
dinner, and told her mother part of the story, who returned the 
ring that very evening. The Marquis said nothing ; but, slip- 
ping it into his pocket, stuck the real ring on his finger and then 
artfully directed attention to its beauty. A discussion arose ; 
a competent authority was called in; and the ring was pro- 
nounced genuine—to the confusion of the damsel, who humbly 
begged pardon. This the Marquis magnanimously granted, 
saying he would restore the ring next day on the same condi- 
tions as before. He secured his chance ; but need it be added 
that the ring he left was not the right one? 

The side-lights thrown by incidental remarks on the cus- 
toms of the time are sometimes illuminative enough. Thus 
Mme. de Maintenon saw some reflection on herself in /a 
Fausse Prude, a piece produced at the Comédie Italienne ; 
and the actors were at once dismissed. Owing to the then 
Archbishop of Paris, it was expected that the Comédie Fran- 
caise and Opéra would also be shut ; whereupon the harlotry 
of Paris, overjoyed in the suspension of so many dangerous 
rivals, presented the prelate with a very effusive address and a 
handsome donation for his poor. Thé case of Mme. Tiquet is 
also worth exhuming. The lady was rich, and she believed her 
husband to be rich also ; but she presently found that he was 
only making a show with der money. Quarrels arose, he 
accused her of having a lover—(in the French fact of those 
days adultery was as inevitable as it is in the French fiction of 
our own)—and procured a éettre de cachet, which he was ass 
enough to show. In an instant it was in the fire, and he was 
only laughed at when he tried to get another. One night he 
was stabbed, dangerously though not mortally, and suspicion 
fastened on his wife. She refused to flee, and was arrested 
and condemned to death: not for that attempt (that was only 
a particle of evidence against her) but for having plotted, it 
was said, her husband’s death three years before. Tiquet him- 
self besought her pardon of the king; and, on being refused, 
consoled himself by imploring the reversion of her property. 
The Archbishop of Paris remarked that if she were pardoned not 
a husband in Paris would be safe; and as she still declined to 
confess, she was put to the ‘ ordeal by water.’ At the second pot- 
ful her firmness gave way: she ‘ confessed to everything of which 
she was accused.’ She went to the place of execution apparelled 
in white ; and a drenching rain came on, and she had to wait in 
the tumbril till it was over. She was quite collected, however, 
and kissed her hand (a special mark of favour) before she gave 
it to M. de Paris to be helped up to the scaffold. He was not 
as cool as his ‘subject,’ though, and he only did his business at 
the fifth attempt. The head was left on the scaffold for some 
time that the people might see it : ‘ The face,’ says Mme. du 
Noyer’s correspondent, ‘ was turned towards the Hotel de Ville, 
and I assure you I was quite dazzled by it.’ The crowd at the 
Place de Gréve was so great that many people were crushed and 
stifled to death. 

AFRICAN TRAVEL. 
Henry M. Stanley, By the REV. HENRY W. LITTLE. London: 
Chapman. 
Mungo Park and the Niger. By JOSEPH THOMSON. Lon- 
don : Philip. 

New biographies of Stanley are still vendible. Mr. Little’s 
is the most comprehensive and on the whole the most careful 
we have seen. It is no hash of the explorer’s letters on his 
latest journey. Indeed, the ‘Emin Pasha Expedition’ ‘takes 
a back seat’ in the story. The writer judiciously skips over 
contentious passages in his hero’s march; or settles them by 
loyally embracing his hero’s views. Thus, on the question of 
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the route: ‘The finest possible road to Wadelai was by the 
Congo, and this was the route fixed upon by Mr. Stanley. 
After which there is no more to say. But it is upon Mr. 
Stanley’s previous exploits in Central Africa—his ‘finding of 
Livingstone,’ his exploiting of King Mtesa and the Waganda, 
his circumnavigation of the Victoria Nyanza, his solution of 
the mystery of the Tanganyika outflow, his tracing of the 
course of the Congo, and above all that ‘most romantic page 
of modern history,’ the founding of the Congo Free State— 
that Mr. Little concentrates his effort. Stanley’s life before his 
fame became public property—even before he had changed it 
from Roland, or Rollant, or Rowlands—might fill many books 
of adventure. Like other lads that have won to fame he ran 
away to sea from a Welsh school. He was afterwards a ship 
boy in the Gulf of Mexico; a store-keeper in Arkansas ; a 
Southern prisoner after Pittsburg, whence he escaped by 
swimming the river at nightfall under the fire of the sentries ; 
the ‘secretary to the admiral of the fleet on board the warship 
Ticonderoga’ ; the captive of Anatolian brigands while ‘ en route 
from Smyrna for Tiflis and Thibet vz@ Erzeroum’; a ‘war 
special’ with General Hancock against the Sioux, and with 
Lord Napier of Magdala in Abyssinia ; and the correspondent 
to whom Mr. Bennett of 7he New York Herald,as an interlude 
between watching the Spanish Revolution and finding Living- 
stone, commissioned to ‘report upon Suez Canal, Upper Egypt 
and Baker’s expedition, Underground Jerusalem, politics in 
Syria and Stamboul, archzological explorations in Caucasian 
Russia, Persian politics, geography, and present condition, and 
Indian matters generally.’ It is a career worth telling more than 
once. The man believes in himself and in his mission, and 
as he believes he does. This, with his marvellous energy (and 
luck), has brought him his triumph: which in at least three- 
parts measure is only after his deserts. 

When the Niger and not the Nile was the great African mys- 
tery, the name on everybody’s lips was Mungo Park’s, whose 
two journeys were ‘epoch-making’ events in the history of 
Niger discovery. Park was a fine specimen of a Scotsman and 
discoverer, with the spark of enthusiasm in his brain and an 
iron constitution and will ; and Mr. Joseph Thomson has special 
and peculiar qualifications for telling aright his well-nigh for- 
gotten story, in that he too is of Border breed and rearing and 
he too has writ his name large across the map of Africa and 
the great waterway of the Western Soudan. But he is by 
no means the perfect biographer any more than he is the per- 
fect guide, and some day he may learn how to trim his style. 
Also there are obscurities of fact : as, for instance, if we should 
call Park’s brother, who was ‘ Under-Sheriff of Selkirkshire and 
a friend of ‘the Shirra’ himself, ‘Alexander’ or ‘Archibald.’ And 
after having Mr. Ruskin on the hip for rash judgment upon 
Park’s character and motives, Mr Thomson proceeds to con- 
demn from the standpoint of to-day a set of views of the slave- 
trade formed and expressed almost a century ago. Still the 
root of the matter is in him as regards his account both of 
the brilliant and tragic career of Mungo Park and of British 
enterprise on the Niger. This latter is a melancholy chapter, 
but its darkness is relieved by such shining names as Lander, 
Clapperton, Macgregor Laird, Barth, Thomson, and—in a field 
somewhat different from that of exploration—M ‘Queen and Sir 
George Goldie. Britain has (of course !) let go of much of her 
estate upon the Niger, and France is firmly established at its 
sources. But the whole course of the mighty stream—it may be 
a more important artery than Nile or Congo or Zambesi—is still 
hers from Timbuktu to the delta: hers to make or to mar. 


F O X. 


Life of Charles Fames Fox. By H. O. WAKEMAN. 
London : Allen. 


Fox gave no new principle to British politics. The same 
can be said of no other statesman of similar rank. Chatham, 
Pitt, even Walpole, Disraeli (most of all), and Mr. Gladstone— 
who has at least introduced the principle of surrender if he 
has done nothing else—have all founded a policy. Fox in 
many ways was inferior to all of these. He was, however, of 
the same rank, and all that can be said of him is that he im- 
ported the rags and bones of the French Revolution, clothed 
them in decent if not indeed in modish garb, and then fought 
shy of this monster born of his own oratory. This, the 
ephemeral and essentially unstatesmanlike character of Fox’s 
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statecraft, is sufficient explanation of the fact that his biography 
has never been and never will be written. Of Sir George 
Trevelyan’s essay, which is the best that has been done for 
him, there is little to be said. It is the work of a man to whose 
character impartiality and restraint, two essentials of the his- 
torian, are foreign. It is somewhat brilliant, it is vastly 
pleasant reading, but it is of no historical value. Mr. Wake- 
man has now attempted in a work of modest dimensions—it is 
one of the ‘Statesmen Series,’ and must conform to sample— 
to fill this blank in the political literature of Britain. It is a 
most interesting attempt—so much so, indeed, that one wishes 
Mr. Wakeman had thrown over his publishers and made a 
bigger book. There is little room for original research, but 
Mr. Wakeman knows his authorities fairly well ; and, despite 
a certain leaning to verbosity, writes interestingly. Fox’s 
early life is treated, on the whole, impartially ; but in early 
life Fox was a Tory. It is only when our author finds Pitt 
in power and his client out in the cold that he shows that 
partisanship which is fatal. Fox can hold his own without 
his advocate descending to make erroneous statements and 
to draw still more erroneous conclusions with regard to Pitt. 
It is either the sublime assurance of extreme youth com- 
bined with defective knowledge, or it is mere wilful misrepre- 
sentation, which induces our author to belittle Pitt because 
in 1784 and in the immediately succeeding years he did not 
accomplish the union with Ireland, remove religious disabili- 
ties, and reform Parliament. Mr. Wakeman cannot have read 
the Rutland correspondence ; he must be ignorant of the de- 
tails of the Catholic Emancipation struggle ; he must even have 
forgotten that in 1785 Pitt’s motion for reform was thrown out 
by 248 to 174, that in 1791 Pitt again voted in the minority on 
a motion for the abolition of the slave-trade, and that in 1792 
on a similar motion he delivered himself of what was perhaps 
his greatest speech, that inspired prophecy of the future of 
Africa, which in itself was enough to stamp him as the most 
far-seeing of Ministers. To say that all he did with his ma- 
jority was to ‘establish a sinking fund and reform the customs 
duties while the wounds of the nation were festering undressed 
and unhealed’ is to be at once inaccurate and turgid. 

Fox’s position in politics is somewhat unique. He attempted 
to found a new Whig party, but having no beliefs he was and could 
be nothing but an opportunist ; and as the end of the eighteenth 
century was not a time suited for a policy of makeshifts, he 
failed to be anything more than the most brilliant of de- 
baters and the most licentious of politicians. In opposition he 
was unrivalled. The only modern who has anything of his powers 
of trenchant criticism is Lord Randolph Churchill. It would 
almost seem that the same lack of definite political principle, 
the same incapacity for running steadily in harness, distinguished 
both statesmen. In Fox it was partly the result of natural 
indolence, partly the fault of his monstrous upbringing. For 
him politics could never be more than a game. He made soul- 
stirring speeches against the war and against its conduct, but 
his heart was not in it.. Though he was not a scholar as 
scholars are now, he was happier in criticising Ovid than in 
slashing Pitt, he would sooner discuss some nicety of Homeric 
grammar than lead his party in a victorious division. To some 
extent he became a disappointed man ; for though he could 
never be said to have set his heart on office, still office was the 
mark of success, and as a politician he was an apparent failure. 
Still he never became soured, and at St. Ann’s Hill he led a life 
of lettered leisure bordering on the ideal. Though his influ- 
ence on politics and on society was seldom beneficial and was 
frequently demoralising, he was a giant among his fellows ; and 
as a strong, vigorous, brilliant, charming, and much-loved per- 
sonality he will live, even without a biography, as perhaps the 
most picturesque figure in British politics. 


THE ANCIENT CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


The Church of Scotland Past and Present. Edited by ROBERT 
HERBERT STORY, D.D., F.S.A. Vol. 1.: From its Founda- 
tion to the Reign of Malcolm Canmore. By REv. JAMES 
CAMPBELL, D.D., F.S.A. London: Mackenzie. 

This is the first volume of a work on the Church of Scotland 
which is to extend in all to eight, each by separate authors : 
he first three volumes treating of the history of the Church and 
the other five respectively of its relation to the State, its 
doctrine, its ritual, its discipline, and its property. The main 
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purpose of the work, the editor states, ‘is to hold up to view the 
development of the Church of Scotland from its foundation on- 
wards, in the unbroken continuity of its relation to the Scottish 
nation on the one hand and the Church catholic’on the other’ ; 
and as he further intimates that ‘in presenting this book to the 
people of Scotland it is impossible to overlook the fact that 
within the last five years the subject of the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Church whose history it records has 
been pressed upon the public mind with considerable urgency,’ 
we perhaps do not greatly err in surmising that it is intended to 
form a full and elaborate statement of the case of the Kirk of 
Scotland as by law established. 

Dr. Campbell does not pretend to original research, the most 
that was possible in this respect having already been accom. 
plished by Skene, Reeves, Forbes, and others in their several 
lines of investigation. All he had to do was to utilise intelli- 
gently the result of their labours ; and this he has done. He 
has not only thoroughly mastered the investigations of these 
explorers ; but in dealing with their conclusions he has exer- 
cised an independent and a careful judgment. No previous 
history of the early Scottish Church is thus so adequate and 
complete. One of its great merits is the conspicuous absence 
of polemics. It is only incidentally that the author’s Presby- 
terian leanings appear, and they cannot be said to have materi- 
ally affected his narrative. So little, indeed, is it biassed by the 
endeavour to maintain a thesis, that we can discover only slight 
evidence even of the ‘ motive of the work as a whole’: Z¢., to 
‘present the history of the Kirk in its identity as a national 
branch of the Church catholic, preserving through many cen- 
turies and under successive modifications its national charac- 
teristics, along with its creed, its government, and its ministry.’ 
So far from proceeding thus ‘to present the history of the Kirk, 
Dr. Campbell actually affirms that Presbyterian parity was 
absent from Columba’s ecclesiastical polity—that the distinction 
between presbyter and bishop was already established in the 
Church of Ireland long before Columba’s time. He does the 
best that can be done for Presbyterianism in Scotland by main- 
taining that while ‘it must thus be admitted ’—(‘ admitted’ be- 
trays a certain bias)—‘ that there were bishops in the Columban 
Church, it is evident that their position was a very humble one.’ 
But in what sense was it humble? Because, according to Dr. 
Campbell, it was overshadowed by the abbot’s. Here we must 
not be understood as homologating Dr. Campbell’s conclu- 
sions : the evidence on which they rest is inadequate ; the im- 
portant point is that by the substitution of the abbot for the 
bishop no nearer approach is made to agreement with ‘the 
motive of the work as a whole.’ The monastic rule, which was 
a special characteristic of the Columban Church, has certainly 
not been ‘preserved’ ; and since Dr. Campbell also asserts 
that the Presbyterian parity, which is the special characteristic 
of the present Scottish Church, had no existence in the Colum- 
ban Church, he has totally failed to present the early Scottish 
Church as possessing the ‘national characteristics’ of its 
modern successor at least as regards ‘its government and its 
ministry.’ Of course the writer of a subsequent volume may 
be able to demonstrate that the Kirk has preserved ‘through 
many generations and under successive modifications its 
national characteristics,’ as regards ‘its government and its 
ministry’; but this could only be done either by contradicting 
the present writer or by maintaining that Presbyterianism is 
simply a development of monasticism. 

The unprejudiced candour and painstaking accuracy of Dr. 
Campbell’s work are worthy of high praise ; but its historical 
value would have been enhanced by a more strenuous and per- 
sistent application of the critical method, especially as regards 
the biographies of the saints. Legendary details are given with 
disproportionate fulness, and the mythical character of most of 
them is not sufficiently kept in view. Of Columba ‘ we are,’ says 
Dr. Campbell, ‘fortunate in possessing two lives,’ written by ‘his 
successors in the monastery which is founded in Iona’; but 
inasmuch as one of the biographers only became abbot sixty 
years and the other eighty years after Columba’s death, we 
can only be reckoned ‘fortunate’ in this case in consideration 
of our 7m-fortune in the case of others. Possibly his biographers 
may be trusted to have related the bare outlines of his life in 
fairly accurate terms ; but apart from the circumstance that they 
depended on oral tradition, their facts are bathed in a miraculous 
glow which renders every one of them more or less incredible. 
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While ‘rejecting’ the supernatural element which pervades’ 
Adanman’s memoir, {Dr. Campbell regards it as ‘ otherwise 
authentic.’ But apart from the difficulty of conceding authen- 
ticity to a hearsay biography long subsequent to the hero’s 
death, what trust can be reposed in a writer whose imagination 
is so plainly subject to the miraculous? To take a very mild 
instance : Dr. Campbell appears substantially to accept Adan- 
man’s account of the ‘singular method which the saint adopted 
for silencing certain Druids.’ What was this singular method ? 
It was ‘singing the forty-fourth psalm’; and ‘so wonderfully 
loud, like pealing thunder, did his voice become that king 
and people were struck with terror and amazement.’ In 
further illustration of the saint’s vocal abilities, Dr. Camp- 
bell quotes Adanman’s statement that though ‘to those who 
were with him in the church his voice did not seem louder 
than that of others, yet at the same time persons more than 
a mile away heard it so distinctly that they could mark each 
syllable of the verse he was singing, for his voice sounded 
the same whether far or near.” Subsequently, in summing up 
Columba’s character, Dr. Campbell with perfect gravity re- 
minds us that he had a ‘wonderful voice,’ and concludes that 
this, with ‘his lofty stature and commanding presence,’ must 
have made him a ‘persuasive orator.’ In the last inference 
he goes beyond, if he does not contradict, authorities ; for it 
would appear that Columba prosecuted his mission by address- 
ing not multitudes but the private ear of the king and his 
nobles. 

Even as regards the character and disposition of the founders 
of Scottish Christianity it must be remembered that such testi- 
mony as we have is narrow and partial. Apart from falsification 
by the supernatural, the record of their lives is vitiated by the 
unreality which attaches more or less to all religious biography. 
The panegyrics of Adanman reveal you nothing of Columba’s 
true personality. His description might have stood for that 
popular conception of Father Damien which was fast becoming 
crystallised and traditional until a credible likeness of him as 
a person of flesh and blood was portrayed by Mr. R. L. Steven- 
son. Probably Columba had something to do with a couple of 
battles ; but Dr. Campbell, instead of gratefully accepting this 
one glimpse of human nature, breaks out into lamentations 
qualified by excuses ‘on account of the customs of his time 
and nation.’ And if within less than a hundred years the 
life of Columba was thus enveloped in myth, what must have 
been the case in regard to St. Ninian and St. Kentigern, whose 
earliest extant biographies were written five or six centuries 
after date? They profess to be founded on earlier lives, but they 
do not even pretend to be wholly so. Joceline, says Dr. Camp- 
bell, ‘describes in great detail the personal habits of Kenti- 
gern’ from his twenty-fifth year till his death. This Joceline 
certainly does ; but should his details have been quoted ina 
piece of serious history except as an illustration of the crude- 
ness of twelfth century fiction ? 


‘THE YOUNG IDEA.’ 


Lectures on the Growth and Means of Jraining the Mental 
Faculty. By FRANCIS WARNER, M.D. Cambridge: 
University Press. 

That power of accurate observation and description which 
some ladies display in their word-pictures of drawing-rooms 
and dresses, and which Emin Pasha applies to beetles, birds, 
and butterflies, has long been used by Dr. Warner upon school 
children : witness the list of his publications in pp. 213-215 of 
the present work. He is, therefore, exceptionally qualified to 
give—as in these eight lectures delivered in Cambridge Uni- 
versity at the request of the Teachers’ Training Syndicate 
he does—a course ‘on the scientific observation and study of 
pupils in school.’ He would have every pupil weighed and 
measured ; and he would have him also completely beplastered 
with notes as to the shape of his head, the expression of his face, 
the attitude of his hands, and whatever other particulars can be 
regarded as indicating either the original power or the actual 
condition of his brain; for the present work is an expansion 
of the ingenious, profound, and novel theory that ‘ The brain is 
the organ of the mind.’ The most striking ofall the illustrations 
is a pictorial one of the hand (pp. 56-59). according as its attitude 
expresses energy, Or nervousness, or feebleness, or spasm, or 
fright. The sagacious teacher will take the measure of a new 
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pupil accurately enough for practical purposes without any such 
guidance ; but the study of these lectures would certainly help 
him to ‘spot’ the particulars —whenever, for his own satisfaction 
or that of others, he might wish to name them—which have 
gone to make up his general impression. As for help in his 
work, when the question arises ow to do a thing, Dr. Warner 
answers—only in more words—‘ Do it.’ As thus : ‘ The child’s 
mental processes may be too slow and limited in number ; 
then try not only to quicken these, but also to quicken the capa- 
city of the brain for all movements and interaction of the 
ear, the eye, and the hand, as in games’ (p. 99) ; and so to 
the end of the chapter. 

It is a trifle ghastly to find the conditions and the doings 
described in dissecting-room terms. Take the irritable 
child : ‘You say he turns his head away from his dinner be- 
cause he is irritable and peevish; his nerve-centres turn his 
head away at the sight of food because they are not in good 
acting order’ (p. 76). Or take the boy with a dog who will not 
come indoors at call: ‘When the boy was strongly acted on 
by the sight of the dog, his centres were not under control of 
his father’s voice’ (p. 25). Are Dr. Warner’s boys boys or 
automata? Living machines they are; but are they also per- 
sons? Our author’s language is materialistic enough—(e.g., 
‘the physical action called thought’; ‘the thought consists in 
the formation of the union of cells’; ‘to form a judgment 
is a mental process occurring among the brain-cells’)—to give 
us pause. but probably he only means that thought ‘ must cor- 
respond to some physical (it may be temporary) arrangement 
among the cells’ (p. 40) ; for he is not an expert in speech. Or 
it may be that at times his humanity gets the better of his 
theory. He takes exception, for example, to one among Sir 
Charles Bell’s signs of joy—‘ the eye full, lively, and sparkling’ 
— because it is not and cannot be expressed ‘in terms of nerve- 
muscular movement, like the other signs’; yet in his own 
descriptions of children he often writes ‘expression good.’ If 
the soul can shine in the face, why may it not also sparkle in 
the eye? 

The first lecture might introduce any biological course you 
please, being devoted to plant movements, including of course 
the easily observed reflex and double actions of the Vrosera 
rotundifolia. In the second, the ‘iris,’ mentioned for the first 
time, is referred to as if it had been mentioned before. There 
is, too, an abundance of commonplaces, and repetitions are 
many : the latter recurring even on successive pages (27, 28 ; 
122, 123; 131, 132), and once on the same page (28). The 
very title must have been dashed off in a hurry ; even were it 
grammar it would still be a misnomer. Mental faculty is out 
of the question: Dr. Warner does not go beyond the brain ; 
and when, five pages from the end, he looks back upon his 
course, it is but to reflect that he has ‘mainly dwelt upon 
methods of making observations, and the results obtained, as 
a means of classifying pupils.’ 

With a view to training in exact observation and description, 
a Catalogue of a Museum of Natural History fifty pages long 
is added ; and there is a good index. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Roman Literature (London : Macmillan), by Professor A. S. 
Wilkins, just added to ‘ Literature Primers,’ is both readable 
and instructive. It is a bird’s-eye view of the literature of old 
Rome presented by a man whose name is that of an authority. 
Mr. Wilkins has taken care not to crowd his canvas with minor 
figures. Thus he is able to give a reasonable amount of space 
to writers like Lucretius and Catullus and Horace and Vergil 
(as he prefers to write it) and Livy and Cicero, The tone of 
criticism throughout is just and moderate. Proportion is also 
well observed. The book might take its place along with Pro- 
fessor Jebb’s Greek Literature as an almost perfect example of 
how this sort of thing should be done. But it has one serious 
fault : it is not well, it is not even correctly, written. Whether 
our author call the greatest of the Latin poets Vergil or Virgil is 
no great matter, but he ought not to write in this way about him 
or any one else : ‘ We hear nothing of any brothers or sisters of 
the poet; ¢hzs [the italics are our own] may perhaps have 
tended to give him that shy and retiring character for which 
he was noted through life.’ 

The elegant art of Latin verse composition, so marked a 
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feature of English classical scholarship, is not now studied so 
much as formerly. Perhaps it was overdone, yet it has its 
uses. How else is it possible to make boys practically 
acquainted with quantities? As it still has a place in our 
most important schools, there is room for an introductory 
manual like Mr. W. E. P. Pantin’s A First Latin Verse 
Book (London: Macmillan). The work is carefully gradu- 
ated: you practise on phrases like ‘buried bones,’ ‘bare 
breasts,’ ‘Go-ye to-Corinth,’ ‘ Weep, girls,’ first; then you get 
half-lines, as ‘Seek my-mother, O-father,’ ‘Why do-I-write 
songs ?’ (why indeed ?), till you finally are able to tell how ‘ the 
farmer, sated with ceaseless ploughing and with-well-filled-belly, 
first Played on-a-dry reed a song’ ; and if it occurs to you that 
some such monstrosities are literal translations of passages 
that in the original have charmed you for years, then you will 
have secured a very valuable illustration of style. The title 
of Models and Materials for Greek lambic Verse, by J. Y. 
Sargent, M.A. (Oxford : Clarendon Press), is a sufficient indica- 
tion of its contents. The first part consists of passages from 
the Greek tragedians arranged according to subject as models 
for imitation ; the second of passages from English authors 
similarly arranged as materials for composition. An index 
is appended of subject-references to the tragedians, some- 
what similar in person to the friend of our youth, the Gradus 
ad Parnassum. The young student who wants to invoke 
the Muse on Absence, Burglars, Corks, Lodgings, and other 
inspiring themes will know where she may be found. 

The preliminary matter occupying one-third of Hed/enica, 
Books I, and Il., and Anabasis (Macmillan), the precursor 
of three other Xenophons, translated by H. G. Dakyns, M.A., 
is not well-ordered. By way of introduction a review of Xeno- 
phon’s fame throughout the ages is given. Then under the 
name of notes follow Xenophon’s life by Diogenes Laertius ; 
the list of Xenophon’s writings according to Demetrius 
Magnes; an excursus on the dates of Xenophon’s birth 
and death, with certain reasons for breaking up the Hed/enica 
into two parts. Last of all comes Mr. Dakyns’s own sketch of 
Xenophon’s life. A literary architect would have built up 
all the biographical matter, including Xenophon’s posthu- 
mous life in his works, into one whole, and that of smaller 
compass ; for Mr. Dakyns seems to grudge leaving unused 
any of the gathered material. His style is copious, with 
occasional slips of grammar and bursts of rhetoric. There 
is authority both ancient and modern for recognising in Books 
1. and I. of the H/ed/enica a continuation of Thucydides, bring- 
ing the history of the Peloponnesian War down to its end in the 
destruction of the long walls of Athens ; and in respect of the 
events recorded the Avadéas?s does stand between the two books 
just mentioned. But whether or not it was worth while on 
these accounts and in an English version to break with the 
tradition of publishing the seven books of the He//enica to- 
gether may still be questioned. Mr. Dakyns’s first volume is 
equipped with five good maps and a copious index. Notwith- 
standing conspicuous proof of care, his list of errata might be 
extended. In particular, the accentuation of Greek words de- 
tached from their context reproduces the misaccentuation that 
belongs to the English manner of pronouncing Greek : witness 
ay xwwoia (p. xcvi.), dy@yn (p. c.), weyadous (p. Cxxxvii.), dexai (p. 30). 
Of course the details of the A/e//enica make dry reading in 
English as in Greek. 

The ‘ Alcestis’ of Euripides (Macmillan), by M. A. Bay- 
field, M.A., is one of those handy little editions, with short 
scholarly notes and shorter vocabulary, which the old Grecian 
might put into his carpet-bag by way of provision against a 
rainy day in the country, regretting that when he was a young 
Grecian no such help was at hand. The press-reader has been 
at fault: see ‘someone’ (p. 48), oragipoy (p. xii.), yopes (p. 68), 
dud (p. 80). Aristophanes ‘The Birds’ (Clarendon Press), by Dr. 
W. W. Merry, Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, consists of 
two nearly equal parts : the first containing a learned yet highly 
readable introduction and the Greek text ; the second containing 
notes, not grammatical for the school-boy, but critical for the 
student for honours. A coloured frontispiece represents danc- 
ing to a flute-player ; two mummers with crests of cocks on their 
heads, wings at their shoulders, and tufts of feathers at their 
knees ; and as the vase in the British Museum which bears the 
original of this frontispiece is of older date than Aristophanes, 
Dr. Merry has reason to suppose ‘ that when Aristophanes took 
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a chorus of wasps, frogs, or birds, he merely proceeded on lines 
quite familiar to his auditors.’ 

The attempt to teach all Greek at once has failed for the 
same reason as the attempt to teach the whole Greek lan- 
guage at once ; when, for instance, in Edinburgh College fifty 
years ago students not yet equal to Xenophon were dragged 
through a play or two and portions of Homer, Herodotus, 
and Theocritus, all in one session, the omnibuses were too 
many for Temple Bar. It is the deliberate avoidance of 
this mistake, together with the wise use of other men’s 
labours, that has enabled Dr. W. G. Rutherford, the head- 
master of Westminster, to prepare a First Greek Syntax 
(Macmillan) approaching if not achieving perfection. Dr. 
Rutherford says in the preface: ‘I have stuck to Attic, and 
even in Attic have passed over all that is rare and exceptional’; 
and in respect of Riemann and Cucuel’s Rég/es fondementales 
de la Syntaxe grecque, itself based on Bamberg’s Hauptregeln 
der Griechischen Syntax, he adds: ‘My obligations to this 
book it would be difficult to overrate.’ Yet any competent 
person may easily satisfy himself that the work is no mere com- 
pilation, every facility of reference being given by a detailed 
table of contents and two indexes, one English and the other 
Greek. Had the work been published anonymously the curious 
must have sought for its authorin a man who should be at once 
a scholar capable himself of writing the books on which he 
drew, and also a teacher earnest enough to define his aim and 
bent on discovering the surest and shortest way to it. The 
present work is far more than a well-ordered collection of 
rules and examples, the story of the parts of speech and 
their forms being so told that a reason can generally be seen 
for their various uses: witness in particular the treatment of 
the cases and tenses. The student is asked to remember 
little which he is not first enabled to understand. 
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EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 


MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
STRONCEST BEEF TEA. OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 
AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 





I$ THE FINEST FLAVOURED STOCK . THAN ANY OTHER STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE 6 % ‘ 
ony ae. FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 
A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
EFFICIENCY, RENDERING ALL OTHER SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND ONE POUND OF THIS 
NOURISHINC. EXTRACT. 


Sole Manufactory—-FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 


See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 








Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :-— 


Cc iy 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


Caines, R.N.R., Commander, will leave Tilbury— 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, duly 29th. ~ For a Sixteen Days’ walbenneed Pani Cruise to the Fjords of 
Norway, Moldé, and Romsdal Valley. 


. August 19th.—For a Thirty Days’ Pleasure Cruise to the Baltic, including the 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, Rusdine and Scandinavian Capitals. 


LANCS. September 23d.—For a Thirty Days’ Cruise to Lisbon, Madeira, Canary Islands, 
. ' and Azores. 

= Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. The ‘Ceylon’ is the largest and most luxurious private-owned yacht afloat, is 
Pes=, Lady Manager—Miss KNow es. replete with every comfort, Electric Light and Bells, Baths of every description, 
superior Cuisine, and all modern improvements. Inspection invited. For particulars 
Magnificently situated. address—-MANAGER, YACHT ‘CEYLON’ OFFICE, 27 Regent Street, 


Luxuriously — furnished. Piccadilly Circus, S.W. aaa 


Meee Turkish, Kussian, and E xX HI B IT ION 


i other Baths. Ballroom, 
Billiard and Smoke Room. OF 
CARRIAGES. 


Ornamental Grounds. 
Tennis. Archery. Croquet. - 
LIDDLE & JOHNSTON respectfully beg to inform the Nobility and Gentry 
that they are at present showing the largest Stock of CARRIAGES in the City, 
comprising examples of almost every Modern Conveyance. 
Inspection invited at their GREAT SALOON, 
69 LOTHIAN ROAD. 


LEITH AND LONDON. 


THE LONDON AND EDINBURGH SHIPPING COMPANY’S FIRST-CLASS STEAMSHIPS 
METEOR, JONA, MALYINA, MARMION, MORNA (Meteor, Iona, Malvina, and Marmion lighted by Electricity), 


Or other of the Company’s Vessels, are intended to Sail (till further notice) from 


VICTORIA DOCK, LEITH, every Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday; and from 
HERMITAGE STEAM WHARF, WAPPING, E., 


every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday, as undernoted :— 

; : From LEITH—July 2d, 1 p.m.; 4th, 2 p.m.; 5th, 3 p.m. ; gth, pm. rth, 8 p.m. ; rath, 9 p.m.; 16th, x p.m.; 18th, 

2p.m.; 19th, 3 p.m. ; 23d, 4 p.m. ; 25th, 6 p.m. ; 26th, 7 p.m. ; and 30th, 10 p.m. 

From LONDON-— July 1st, 10 a.m. ; 2d, 11 a.m. ; 5th, 2 p.m. ; 8th, 4 p.m. ; oth, 5 p.m.; 12th, 10 a.m. 5 sth, 11 a.m.; 16th, Noon; 19th, 1 p.m.; 22d, 3 p.m. ; 
23d, 4 p.m. ; 26th, 6 p.m.; 29th, 10 a.m. ; 30th, ro a.m. 

FARES :—First Cabin, including Steward’s Fee, 22s. ; Second Cabin, 16s. Deck (Soldiers and Sailors only), ros. 

RETURN TICKETS, available for Twelve Months (including Steward’s Fee both ways)—First Cabin, 34s. ; Second Cabin, 24s. 6d. 

ew Provisions, etc., may be had from the Steward on Moderate Terms. Not responsible for Passengers’ Luggage, unless booked and paid for. 


Cheap Circular Tours round the Land's End, in Connection with Clyde Shipping Co.'s Steamers—Fare, Ist Cabin, 47s. 6d., 
and by Bristol Channel, in connection with Messrs. Sloan & Co.'s Steamers—Fare, Ist Cabin, 35s. (Railway Fares extra), 
Apply, in LONDON, to Lonpon Anp EpiInsurGcu_ SHIPPinG Co., HermitaGE STEAM Wuarr, Wapping; SEAWARD BroTtuers, 30 Eastcheap, E.C. ; ABERDEEN 


Steam NavicaTion Co., 102 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. ; R. THomson, or M‘DouGatt_ & BonTuron, 72 Mark Lane, E.C.; G. W. WHeatiey & Co,, 23 Regent 
Street: EDINBURGH—Cowan & Co., 4 Princes Street: GLASGOW—Cowan & Co., 23 St. Vincent Place; GREENOCK—D. MacpouGa t, 1 Cross Shore Street ; 


and here to ° eee) eae THOMAS AITKEN. 
8 and 9 ComMERCIAL STREET, Leitu. Telegraphic Addresses—Leith ‘ Aitken’; London ‘ Edina. 


Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. ConsTaBLe, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by Jon Douc as, at the Scots OpserveR OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 
Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. 
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